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$ 


Tuere is such an air of austerity supposed to be con- 
nected with Stoicism, that, in offering the ensuing observa- 
tions upon it, we are apprehensive of startling those who 
are attached to life ehiefly for its social endearments, and 
esteem mankind in proportion as they exercise the cardinal 
virtue of charity. - This, it cannot be denied, is an attribute 
of the human character, that exalts the soul, and shines 
through its thousand imperfections. Nor are we disposed 
to censure this virtue by palliating the doctrines of stoicism, 
in the common.acceptation of the term. 

In presenting these’pemarks, we shall not pretend to ad- 
vance any new argument, or to maintain some new and 
unplausible theory. We shall solely endeavor to trace the 
progress of philosophy, before the era of stoicism, its influ- 
ence on the age, and the character of its disciples. 

Athens was, at this period, the seat of wisdom and refine- 
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ment, and the popularity of its teachers had already extended 
to Rome, whose rising reputation had been long acknow- 
ledged, and threatened to shake the political existence of 
Greece. Philosophy had arrived at a high state of culti- 
vation, and its professors held forth the ineitements to vir- 
tue and the abhorrence of vice, in the strongest light. Their 
penetration had led them to detect long concealed errors in 
doctrine. Their speculations began to unfold the mysteries 
and denounce the absurdities of long received systems in 
metaphysics. None of them hesitated to acknowledge the 
palpability of that doctrine which discriminates between 
good and evil. But they varied in their principles. They 
never adhered to a uniformity of creed, or united in the 
pursuit of the grand acme of their hopes—the »’aantue. Had 
they even attempted to form a union in sentiment, while in 
quest of this noble object, the frailties of humanity would 
have been a consideration of sufficient weight to oppose 
their investigations, at the very commencement. Among 
these frailties we rank its comparative lowness of concep- 
tion, its inability to comprehend the secrets of nature, and 
its want of sagacity in discovering the full extent of her 
wide operations and the wonderful uniformity which we 
but feebly distinguish in the “ great whole.” To trace hu- 
man error, however, to this source, would be but to point 
to the primary cause, since this lays the ground-work in 
depicting the passions. Secondary causes must be sought 
for, to account for our moral dereliction; and these are an 
attachment to sensual gratifications, and the strong prepos- 
session of the soul for its corporeal existence. 

But, independently of interested considerations, men 
were liable to imbibe popular sentiments, and to partake, 
more or less, of the spirit of enthusiasm, which impelled 
the multitude. This we would have understood as appli- 
cable to the sect, and not the teacher. But the same mo- 
tives of impulse created new doctrines, by rendering the 
opposite schools more ardent in their emulation. Though 
the follower may have consulted his private views, or his 
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passions, yet we cannot deny that the teacher was led to his 
own conviction through intense and laborious speculation. 
His precepts were generally established on the opinions of 
a predecessor; yet he claimed his share of praise, for the 
novelty of his doctrines, and the plausibility of his argu- 
ments. But what is truth? The inquiry was early agi- 
tated by the Grecian sage. The question first introduced 
all the vagaries of philosophy, and led men to debate, with 
all the insinuations of sophistry. They awaited, with anxious 
solicitude, the final development of the long hidden mystery, 
the éouchstone of the modern speculatist. Experience, how- 
ever, taught them the fallacy of their expectations, and that, 
by anticipating the solution of this grand problem, they pur- 
sued a phantom, which eluded their grasp, and indulged in 
a vision never to be realized. The ray of Truth was shed 
from heaven, and the Grecian philosopher was not destined 
to catch a glimpse of its transcendent light. It is to this 
cause, then, that we must refer that diversity of opinion 
which prevailed at Athens and elsewhere. Philosophy, 
which had originally sprung from one pure source, disunited 
and spread into opposite extremes of doctrine. The most 
contradictory theories were supported, and the most viru- 
lent invectives mutually resorted to, to overturn those of 
the opposite sect. Calumny was raised, to misrepresent 
their respective characters, and to cast reproach on each 
other’s institutions. We will not maintain that they varied 
on every point. They coincided in opinion on subjects of 
undisputed and long established truth. They were, for 
instance, unanimously agreed that the soul was self-exis- 
tent, and that it had been, anterior to its present state, an 
occupant of some other body. They were not unanimous, 
however, with regard to its immortality, the state of its 
existence, subsequently to its departure from its present 
sphere, and its final destination. 

Amid this general delusion, was there nothing to point 
out the way to truth, the beam that was to direct the wan- 
dering steps of the philosopher? Christianity, we might 
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reply, proved to be this guide to the roving mind—the 
morning star that arose upon a night of darkness. But 
this did not spring up in Athens, to entice the votaries of 
the Garden, or to invite to its shrine the disciples of the 
Porch, or Academy. Even if it had, we doubt whether 
the luxurious refinement of Greece would have surrendered 
to the self-denying virtues of Christ, or the moroseness of 
the Cynic have acquiesced in the mild precepts which the 
Redeemer taught. 

The belief in the immortality of the soul, and the me- 
tempsychosis, supported by Pythagoras, were advanced by 
his master, Pherecydes, a native of Scyros. Pherecydes is 
supposed to have been a contemporary of Thales, and to 
have offered to the world the first treatise on the nature of 
the gods. The introduction of this doctrine is commonly 
attributed to the founder of the Italian school, who is sup- 
posed to have imbibed his principles respecting transmi- 
gration from the priests of Egypt and Chaldea, the former 
country being at that time the seat of learning, and visited 
by the most eminent Grecian philosophers. It is more than 
probable, however, that Pythagoras had received the ele- 
ments of his creed from his teacher, and that they after- 
wards became matured in his intercourse with the Egyptian 
Magi. Whatever may have been their origin, they operated 
powerfully on the minds of men, at a subsequent period, and 
served as the basis of a solid superstructure in moral specu- 
lation. The consoling prospects of an eternity awakened 
the soul from its drowsy stupor, and led it to contemplate 
the mysteries of its future existence, encircled with the halo 
of a purer essence than its corporeal tenement. If philo- 
sophers struck on the rock of error, while pursuing such 
reflections, it was not merely the creed of the Samian that ‘ 
misled them, but those vague theories which conduct the 
mind beyond its restricted limits. 

The “ Golden Verses” are all that remain of Pythagoras’ 
writings ; so that we are left in ignorance of intentions which, 
if ascribed to him, may have been grossly misrepresented: 
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The manner in which he is said to have enforced his doc- 

trines, exhibits an excess of enthusiasm, and his projects to 

effect the advancement of truth and virtue have been called 

chimerical. But, considering the state of mankind at that 

early day, and their prevailing disposition, we may not be 

surprised if he availed himself of the most effective means 

of completing the work he had begun, and at his appearing . 
before the multitude with an air of mysterious reserve. 

Hardly had a century elapsed before Socrates appeared. 
The doctrines advanced by Pherecydes, respecting the im- 
mortality of the soul, were eagerly supported by him. 
Socrates was not a philosopher in mere theory. His own 
example furnished the disciple with the fairest specimen of . 
the morality which the master inculcated. The main points 
in his system rested on the best attributes of our nature. 
The design of his speculation was borrowed from the grand 
argument of the creed of Pythagoras—the immortality of 
the soul. It was an expression of Cicero, that “ Socrates 
drew philosophy from heaven ;” and from the mildness and 
purity of his precepts, and the general tone of his doctrines, 
we are induced to coincide with the tribute of esteem offered 
by this distinguished Roman. 

The Grecian stage was at this period at its highest ex- 
cellence, and it became the common resort of the Athenians, 
from the most obscure citizen to the philosopher and the 
statesman. It was professedly a school of morality, where 
the human character was represented, as drawn by the mas- 
ter hand of an Euripides or a Sophocles. If its design, 
however, could have been to influence the progress of vir- 
tue, that virtue was of a species bearing no affinity to the 
purer morals of Socrates; for what audience would have 
tolerated such a malicious attack upon the character of their 
best fellow-citizen, as is said to have been intended in the 
“ Clouds,” unless deplorably degenerated below his own 
standard of virtue? Nothing could have evinced a more 
generous devotion to the cause of public welfare, than the 
whole course of Socrates’ life. Every public place was the 
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scene of this great man’s labors, and whether in the grove 
or the-market place, in the Lyceum or on the banks of the 
Ilyssus, he was indefatigable in the pursuit of his laudable 
scheme of promulgating wisdom and patriotism, and of 
filling the breasts of the Athenian youth with virtuous emu- 
lation. 

Aristippus was a disciple of Socrates and the founder of 
the Cyrenaic sect. The looseness of his morals, however, 
and the licentiousness of his habits, prevented him from 
enjoying any permanent intercourse with his great teacher. 
Of Plato, Socrates had more to boast, as a pupil. This 
sublime philosopher had been introduced to his future mas- 
ter at the age of twenty. Philosophy was far from de- 
clining with the disappearance of Socrates. He had but 
prepared the minds of men to receive the more ingenious 
subtleties of this disciple. Extensive tfavel, intense study, 
and acuteness of judgment, had given Plato a thorough in- 
sight into human nature. To the reputation of a chaste and 
moral writer, he added that of the exemplary citizen, through 
his abstemiousness and moderation. § The range of Plato’s 
getaphysical speculation was characterized by a deeper 
research than that of any other philosopher had hitherto 
been; and, not confining his opinions toa servile acquies- 
cence with the whole of his master’s theories, he adopted, 
in part, the opinions of Heraclitus and Pythagoras. 

The influence of Democritus on the age was but short- 
lived, and the author of the doctrine of afoms was regarded 
rather as the philosopher whe wept from an excess of sym- 
pathy for the follies of mankind, than one who denied the 
immortality of the soul. He was succeeded by Aristotle, a 
native of Stagyra, who ‘received a fine panegyric from Philip 
of Macedon, when that monarch expressed himself not less 
happy in being a father, than in having Aristotle for the 
preceptor of his son. The founder of the Peripatetic sect 
was followed by Epicurus, at the interval of half a century. 

The schools which we have enumerated were the most 
conspicuous, previously to the appearance of Zeno, who 
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was a native of Citium, in Cyprus, and imbibed his first 
principles from the Cynic sect, a school at that time not less 
eminent as an institution for the regulation of outward con- 
duct, than for the severity of its discipline. The whole 
tenor of Zeno’s life was resigned and exemplary. Forti- 
tude, and indifference to worldly cares, certainly arose from 
this resignation; but they were not of such a nature as to 
settle into the moroseness of the Cynic. If Zeno inculcat- 
ed these virtues in ‘his precepts, he also advised his pupils 
to seek in a divine source perseverance and resolution to 
enable them to practise them. The design of his creed, 
however, seems to have been misapplied by his followers ; 
and we may rather censure the erroneous views of his dis- 
ciples, in not duly estimating the morality of their teacher, 
than the stern virtues which the latter is supposed to have 
inculcated. The réaf intentions of the founder of a sect 
were too frequently misconstrued by his followers, and his 
noblest doctrines have often fallen into absurdities. His 
disciples have either been over-zealous in adhering to his 
cause, or have relaxéd in their original tenets, and become 
the loose votaries of a favorite deity. It is to this degene, 
racy that we must impute all that is censurable in the Stoic 
doctrines. It is to this that the wild absurdities of the 
Cynic sect and the effeminacy of the Epicurean school owed 
their origin. Epicurus had placed the summit of happiness 
in pleasure, and that pleasure he taught was to be derived 
from intellectual gratifications and rectitude of conduct. 
His followers neglected the last essential part of his doc- 
trine, and forsook the pursuit of virtue, which was the great 
object of their teacher. 

It was a grand principle of the Stoic philosophy respect- 
ing the universe, that it possessed within itself the Creator, 
and that the harmony and uniform movements of creation 
all proceeded from one great source—the +. This animat- 
ing principle was supposed to be the soul of the universe, 
and formed the object of worship. 
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** Quicquid est hoc, omnia amat, format, alit, auget, creat, 

Sepelit, recipitque in sese omnia omniumque idem est Pater: 

Indidemque eadem, que oriuntur de integro, atque eodem 
occidunt.” 


The lines quoted comprehend the very essence of the 
Stoic system of metaphysics. The power to which they 
allude pervaded all nature, and gave motion and dependence 
to all its intricate combinations. , 

Zeno did not fall into the deep speculations of Plato, or 
pursue that train of argument in his doctrines which seeks 
to expound every mystery in creation. He followed, on the 
contrary, the mild example of his great prototype Socrates, 
and aimed at teaching by example as well as precept. It is 
the personal character of Zeno that shines most conspicu- 
ous. Men not only heard the precepts, but they witnessed 
the exemplary conduct of the teacher, and were struck with 
that fervor and dignified demeanor, which awaited the de- 
crees of fate with resignation, and experienced the trials of 
life without a murmur. 

The insensibility to pain and bodily evils, which has been 
attributed to the Stoic, is an evidence of the enthusiasm to 
which we have alluded. It was, indeed, the most absurd 
attribute of the Stoic’s creed, and was certainly never con- 
ceived by the original founder. The doctrine was soon 
renounced by such as discovered pain to be more than an 
imaginary evil, as in the case of Heracleotes. This was 
one reason of the general contempt in which Stoicism was 
subsequently held by the casual observer ; and it was looked 
upon as a contradiction to the acknowledged weakness of 
human nature to admit of a doctrine so extravagant. 

If Zeno denied pity to be an innate feeling of the heart, 
his disciples concluded that he likewise restricted the ex- 
ercise of benevolence. If he regarded an excess of com- 
miseration for a fellow-being, as betraying a childish 
weakness, they construed it into a denial of every humane 
feeling. ’ 
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Cleanthes was among the first who caught the general 
sensation which the doctrines of Zeno excited, and became 
a zealous advocate of his master’s cause. His disciple 
Chrysippus,. of Cilicia, supported the theory of: Zeno, 
respecting ‘the universe, and his writings were filled with 
subjects of a speculative turn. Diogenes of Babylon, pre- 
ceptor to the emperor Antoninus, Panactius, and Diodorus, 
Cicero’s teacher, were Stoics of considerable eminence in 
their time, although the latter does not appear to have 
infused his own principles into the mind of his pupil. 

Marcus Cato was a rigid observer of the Stoic discipline, 
both in his moral temperament and his outward conduct. 
The uprightness and candor that marked his actions, gained 
him a reputation which withstood the assaults of calumny. 
A noble independence, dignity, firmness and courtesy were 
the peculiar traits in Cato’s character. His life was that 
of the patriot, ardently desirous of his country’s welfare. 
Epictetus followed soon after, and became one of the most 
celebrated Stoics after the Christian era. The Enchiridion 
is a fine specimen of the Stoic philosophy, and furnishes us 
with a faithful expdsition of its general points. The em- 
peror Antoninus, who was himself an eminent Stoic, passed 
a very favorable recommendation on the performance of 
Epictetus, and congratulated himself on being possessed 
of such a valuable guide to direct his moral conduct. Epic- 
tetus seems to have looked up to Socrates and Zeno as ob- 
jects of perfection, and to have referred his disciple to a 
comparison of his own conduct, with that which these cele- 
brated teachers would invariably have pursued “ 7poAane cavrw +4 
ay eronoay ey tovTe Saxgarne » Zavey,’? he would have replied ; and 
this was the most infallible ground on which to rest the 
discussion of a doubtful point. Regarded as a system of 
morals, however, Epictetus appears to have clothed his les- 
sons, which he endeavors to inculcate in the Enchiridion, in 
too austere a garb to meet with general admiration ; and if 
. they sought admission to the hearts of men, their appear- 
ance was too repulsive to obtain for them a ready reception. 
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Worldly attachments, personal interests and native pride 
were directly opposed to the rigid precepts of Epictetus, 
and are so firmly implanted in the breast as to require a 
complete mastery over the passions, to subdue their influ- 
ence. If the valuable manual of Epictetus was thought of 
importance by a few, it was cherished only on account of 
some of its subjects, which accorded with their own views, 
and flattered their personal advantages. 

Seneca was another steadfast adherent to the principles of 
Stoicism, and his death displays that firmness and resigna- 
tion which attended the end of Marcus Cato. 

We carinot easily acquiesce in the belief that the gay and 
lively Horace became a disciple of Stoicism, as the follow- 
ing lines would insinuate : 


*¢ Parcus deorum cultor, et infrequens 
Insanientis dum sapientiz 

Consultus erro; nunc retrorsum 

Vela dare atque iterare cursus 

Cogor relictos,” &c. Car, 34. 


We may, perhaps, rather consider this language as a sati- 
rical rebuke of the acknowledged severity of Stoicism, It 
seems more probable that Horace would have followed its 
great rival, the Epicurean philosophy, which imposed a 
much lighter restraint upon the passions, and afforded a 
wider circle of social enjoyments. If he, in reality, abjured 
his Epicurean tenets, it was in the decline of life, when the 
imagination of the poet loses the joyous vivacity of early 
years, and the calm and serious contemplation of philosophy 
begins to shade the brow. But even in his time, the phi- 
losophy of Zeno and Epicurus had degenerated, falling 
gradually into the two opposite extremes of austere morality 
and unbounded licentiousness; and in adopting some fixed 
standard of virtue, it was necessary to choose between these 
two. 

In conclusion, we cannot forbear remarking that what- . 
ever were the vicissitudes through which the philosophy in 
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question passed, and the changes to which it was subject, 
its intrinsic merit remained the same. Although its out- 
ward form was not very attractive, in the eyes of a loose 
multitude, its inward texture was firm and durable. It 
sought not the patronage of ambition, of affluence, or indo- 
lence. It was designed to proceed in its course with a 
determined and dignified pace, by gaining over the hearts 
of men, rather through its real excellence, than its external 
allurements. The Stoic philosophy laid a firm hold on the 
better feelings of the heart, and it suffered the soul to in- 
dulge in its momentary emotions of tenderness and sensi- 
bility. Yet it admitted of this transient impulse to sympathy, 
without falling into an excess of weakness ; and it distributed 
its share of benevolence, and administered to the forsaken, 
without losing its dignity, or its unbending severity. It 
indulged in the gayety and cheering joys of life, but with 
moderation. It imparted to men a solace for their cares, in 
respectful resignation to the will of Providence ; but never 
rendered, them fretful, or dissatisfied with their condition. 
Such was the example set by Zeno; and had his laudable 
institutions been invariably observed by his followers, the 
Stoic philosophy would not have degenerated, and given 
room for those most palpable contradictions, which received 
the merited contempt of its enemies. In Epictetus, one of 
the latest in the catalogue of Stoic philosophers, we can 
observe indications of an over rigid system of moral disci- 
pline ; and although we’are far from refusing our approbation 
to this system, it would still seem as if age had increased 
the sternness of Stoicism. Whatever may have been the 
aspersions wilfully cast upon this philosophy, they were 
rather the offspring of malevolence, than just accusations ; 
and the attempt to undermine the moral fabric which a 
number of eminent philosophers had established, proved 
ineffectual, for its basis was laid by reason, the arbitress of 
the human heart. 

Nazareth, Pa. J. H. 
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MAXIMS TO FEED BY. 


Tea. 


Tea is a meal of very little consequence in the fashion- 
able world; but in conformity with established custom, it 
will be necessary for you to take it, lest your neglect should 
be construed into some parsimonious motive, which would 
be extremely prejudicial to your character, as it should be 
your chief aim to look upon all expense with an air of the 
most dignified contempt. Dollars and cents should never 
enter into the feelings of a man of ton. Any attention to 
them intimates a cold, calculating disposition, inimical alto- 
gether to style, and may, peradventure,-be taken to imply 
a lack of that, about which you appear so careful. When- 
ever, therefore, you purchase an article at a fancy station- 
er’s or dry goods store, never suffer yourself to be caught in 
the vulgar fact of looking at your change. You should 
thrust it into your pocket, with such a careless indifference, 
as to let it appear to the shopkeeper that you have eternally 
obliged him, by condescending to take the trash at all out 
of his dirty plebeian fingers. This will indicate at once 
the complete and thorough-bred gentleman. But to return 
to tea. 

The love of this beverage is an acquired and unnatural 
taste at best; but if you have so far overcome’ your infan- 
tile prejudices in favor of bread and milk, as to drink it at 
all, do it with a vengeance that will tell. I have always 
admired, at least ever since I became a tea-bibber myself, 
this peculiar trait in the character of Dr. Johnson. He was 
none of your poor delicate sippers, who halt at the third or 
fourth cup, or if pressed, agree reluctantly to take a half, or 
a quarter, or part of a cup more; but great in his capacity 
for taking tea, as well as in his literary labors, he rarely 
paused until a dozen or a score of cups had passed his lips, 
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and sent their enlivening fumes through the chambers of his 
intellect, leaving a bright example to posterity, which it be- 
comes every tea drinker to endeavor to imitate, if he wish 
to attain the celebrity of the Lion of Literature. It is an 
old maxim, that “ if a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing well.” So, if it be worth while to drink tea, you may 
as well drink it to some purpose. I like that devotion which 
the doctor used to exhibit to it, in always keeping it prepared 
and ready for use, so that if he came in at the midnight hour 
with a friend, they could set themselves down, and while they 
enjoyed the refreshment of their tea, could invigorate the 
body and the mind together. There always appeared to me 
something so snug and social in this practice of the doctor, 
that it has been one object of my ambition as a bachelor 
housekeeper, to have my pot de thé kept, like a household 
god, ever in remembrance. But owing to the vile defec- 
tions of maid-servants, that point of felicity is not yet at- 
tained. Nevertheless, I can still regale myself with fancying 
the doctor’s happiness, and conjuring up in my day-dreams 
beatific images of a social tea-drinking fraternity, who would 
know how to glean from hours “ when mankind are wrapt 
in sleep,” enjoyments of the most calm and delightful cha- 
racter. HAS 

If you wish to be considered a savant, be very particular 
in your choice of tea. There are some kinds prepared espe- 
cially for the benefit of the vulgar, with which you should 
never have any thing todo. Bohea‘is at the head of this 
description, and souchong belongs to the same class. Never 
drink them, as you value your gentility. Green teas are 
always to have the preference, from which you can select im- 
perial, gunpowder or young hyson, as your taste may serve. 
You will be told that these are very injurious to the nerves, 
and that black teas, only, ought to be used, especially by 
young persons; but do not listen to such slanderous impu- 
tations. If you think such observations worth noticing at 
all, you may answer them with the argument that delicate 
nerves are elegant and fashionable, as indicating a confor- 


> 
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mation of the system peculiarly favorable to a refined sen- 
sibility. Or, should you prefer denying the position in toto, 
you may illustrate with the anecdote of the old lady, who, 
at the age of eighty, being told that green tea was a slow 
poison, replied, that she thought it must be very slow in 
producing its effects, for that she had drunk it the major 
part of her life, and it had not yet begun to show its influ- 
ence. There is no doubt that this species of the plant is 
very recommendable as an exhilarator. Its effects are less 
forcible, but more congenial than wine, producing at once 
animation and refreshment. If, therefore, you are engaged 
to an evening party, or have your part to play at a convivial 
club, or expect to make a speech at a literary society, or, in 
short, have any thing in prospect which you wish to do 
with spirit, order your pot of hyson to be made extra strong, 
and drink it so. Weak tea is—slop. It deserves no bet- 
ter name. 

I like to see a tea-table neatly arranged; not that I care 
for much splendor or display, because, at best, itis a meal 
of but little consequence ; but I cannot abide to have things 
set on it in a vulgar or distasteful manner. Odd cups and 
saucers, broken plates, and indeed all sorts of shabby furni- 
ture are of this order. Let your tea equipage therefore be 
plain and neat, and such as you would not be ashamed of 
if a frien were to drop in unexpectedly. Never, however, 
make a show of any thing that will bear the construction of 
aping what you do n& really possess. It is extremely vul- 
gar. On this principle, avoid the use of a kind of ware 
called dustre. It is a low imitation of silver, and has an 
“ I would if I could” look about it, which will be very re- 
pillsive to any well bred person. If you happen to have a 
service of plate, use it as if it was made for use rather than 
show, and do not keep it up exclusively for state occasions. 
Let your own family command your best respect, and you 
will always think them worthy of the best you have. Ar- 
ticles of this kind, moreover, kept in your cup-board, become 
useless, and are of no more value to you than your first 
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copy-book. Let your silver, therefore, if. you have any, 

grace your table every day, and people will be more likely to 

exonerate you from the charge of cstentation, than if it was’ 
exhibited only once a month. 

Your accompaniments are unimportant, only let them be 
few and simple. Bread and butter, muffins, rusk, cream 
cheese, dried beef, and the like, are all very good in their 
place. These, however, will vary with the seasons, and by 
the seasons they must be regulated. 

Your behaviour at tea should have a tranquillity about it 
like that part of the day in which it is taken. You should 
be prepared, especially at your own table, to be in a good 
humor with every thing around you. If you are in a quies- 
cent mood yourself, you can profess to be vastly pleased and 
entertained with what others may have to tell you; or, if 
you happen to be disposed to talk, you may descant at large, 

‘and show your information upon any subject that chances 
to be started. Or, should you, by any accident, be at a loss 
for a theme, you may take your cue from the tea before you, 
and make a learned disquisition upon Pequea and Honqua, 

and thus covertly exhibit, without appearing pedantic, all 
the stores of knowledge you may have gleaned in the east. 
Or if you have never been there, you may appear to know 
so much about it, that you will probably obtain the same 
credit with your auditors, as though you were grey 
acquainted with every tree in the country. 

6 Epicurus. 
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Asour the close of the last century commenced the lite- 
rary career of Charles Brockden Brown. It was of short 
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duration, but, like a falling star, brilliant, in proportion to 
its brevity. Brown was born in Philadelphia, in 1771. His 
relatives maintained the quaker tenets, and our author re- 
ceived his education under Robert Proud, at that -time 
principal of the Quaker Academy. Brown was a student 
from his childhood, and as early as the age of sixteen, he 
had planned three epic poems on American subjects, which, 
however, were never completed, and their loss is not to be 
regretted, as his time was more profitably employed upon 
his prose writings. He was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
beauties of nature, and as fond of experimenting upon, and 
examining into, the causes of natural phenomena, as he was 
of investigating the motive of action, and anatomizing the 
human mind. Numberless passages in his writings indi- 
cate this philosophical tone. He was habitually thoughtful, 
and had acquired such a constant habit of analyzing, that 
objects which the common observer would pass without 
notice, were calculated to call into action the resources of 
his powerful mind. To minds thus constituted, there is a 
charm in solitude and retirement, beyond the conception of 
the mere man of the world, and Brown, in his life of Dr. 
Linn, thus forcibly describes the delights of a rural life. 
The passage is characteristic of the feelings of the writer: 

‘“‘ Fortunate is that man who has spent any part of his 
early years at a country school. In youth, every object 
possesses the charms of novelty; care and discord have as 
yet made no inroads on the heart, nor stained that pure 
and bright medium, through which the external world makes 
its way to the fancy. The noise, the filth, the dull sights 
and unwholesome exhalations of a city are, in consequence 
of this enchantment, ever new and delightful to the youth- 
ful heart; but how much is this pleasure heightened, when 
the objects presented to view, and by which we are surround- 
ed, are in themselves agreeable! There is something in the 
refreshing smells, the green, the quiet, the boundless pros- 
pects of the country, congenial to the temper of human 
beings, at all ages; but these possess ineffable charms at 
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that age, when the joints’ are firm and elastic, when the 
pulse beats cheerily, and no dark omens or melancholy re- 
trospects invade the imagination. To roam through a 
wood, with gay companions ; to search the thicket for black- 
berries ; to bathe in the clear running brook, are pleasures 
which fill the memory with delicious images, and are fre- 
quently called up to afford a little respite to the heart, from 
the evils of our subsequent experience.” 

Having finished his scholastic studies, Brown read law 
for some years, but relinquished it to pursue the more 
seductive, but more laborious and irksome path of litera- 
ture. In 1798 he. became an author by profession, the first 
that appeared in Philadelphia, and published his novel en- 
titled Wieland, a work of intense interest, which may fairly 
lay claim to the charm of originality. A principal actor, 
possessed of the power of ventriloquism, works upon the 
superstition of his victim, leads him through scenes of per- 
plexity and doubt, until he finally murders a beloved wife 
and children, under the conviction that the dreadful sacri- 
fice is commanded by a voice from heaven. Our author 
has in this volume paid more regard to the unity of plot, 
than in his subsequent productions. The year following he 
had five novels in progress, three of which, Ormond, or the 
Secret Witness, Arthur Mervyn, and Edgar Huntley, were 
published before the expiration of the year. Arthur Mer- 
vyn is decidedly his masterpiece, and will secure to its 
author lasting distinction, through all the changes to which 
fashion and caprice may subject this department of litera- 
ture. It is characterized by purity and strength of diction, 
profundity of thought, a thorough knowledge of the opera- 
tions of the human mind, and truth and distinctness of cha- 
racter. The story is of absorbing interest. Curiesity is 
seldom permitted to flag, and even his metaphysical disqui- 
sitions, which constitute a striking feature in all Brown’s 
writings, are so naturally interwoven, as to throw a fasci- 
nation over his pages, even in the estimation of the mere 
romance reader. But Arthur Mervyn is not to be viewed 
VoL. I—No. 9. 76 
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merely as a work of fiction. Great as its merits are, in this 
light, they are surpassed, when we consider it as an histori- 
cal record, affording a faithful and vivid picture of the hor- 
rors of the plague, by which Philadelphia was scourged in 
1793. We are told that he “ mused and wrote amidst the 
groans of the dying and the rumbling of the hearses.” 
Brown was an uncommonly laborious writer; and his mul- 
tifarious employment proves that he was endowed with 
patient industry and great energy of mind. In October, 
1803, he commenced the American Magazine, of which he 
continued to be the editor for several years, and its pages 
bear ample testimony that his pen was not idle. He was 
not only prepared to distinguish himself in the region of 
fancy, but was able to keep even pace with the stately march 
of history, as appears from the American Annual Register, 
a work upon a plan similar to that of Dodsley, which our 
author conducted from the year 1806, until the period of 
his death. He wrote, besides Jane Talbot and Clara How- 
ard, two novels of inferior merit, three political pamphlets, 
and several tales and fragments, of which the volumes, pur- 
porting to be his memoirs, by Dunlap, are chiefly composed. 
When it is remembered that Brown committed most of his 
novels to the press, sheet after sheet, as he wrote them, 
without having previously digested his plot, the many dis- 
crepancies will be accounted for, though on this account, 
they are not the more entitled 'to indulgence. This haste 
and carelessness are to be deplored, for they have affected 
many of his beauties in such a manner as will, we fear, 
prove an insurmountable obstacle to the popularity of his 
writings. The mass of readers have a quick perception of 
defects, but rather an obtuse vision, when beauties are to be 
discovered. His language is the language’ of nature, clear, 
forcible, terse. He did not employ words as a garb to 
decorate his thoughts, but as the means of embodying them, 
relying more upon their beauty and strength, than upon the 
dress in which he ushered them before the world. The 
consequence is, that his thoughts are long remembered, and 
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his words soon forgotten. This beauty and simplicity of 
language are characteristic of the mind of the man, which 
was wholly devoid of ostentation. 

Brown died of consumption on the 22nd of February, 
1810. In person he was tall and slender, and he bent for- 
ward as he walked. His hair was black and straight; his 
countenance dark and serious, even to melancholy, which 
doubtless was occasioned more by the cares of the world, 
than by his studious habits. His deportment was pecu- 
liarly engaging, affectionate and unpresuming. Among 
strangers, he was silent and embarrassed. Though timid 
in conversation, like Goldsmith, few were more bold and 
eloquent, with a pen in his hand. His favorite studies were 
metaphysics, architecture and geography; and he possessed 
the peculiar faculty of gleaning from his abstruse studies, 
embellishments for his works of fancy. The fate of Brown 
fairly illustrates the position already advanced, that we oc- 
casionally meet with men who live half a century before 
their time, and who, being neglected by their contempora~- 
ries, trust to succeeding ages for justice. 

At distant intervals, the world is visited by beings appa- 
rently of a superior order of intellect ; whose faculties early 
attain maturity, and command the admiration of mankind, 
not by their positive strength and magnitude, but for the 
same reason that fruit out of season will always be ad- 
mired, although it may not be relished. Precocious genius 
has always been overrated ; for criticism is disarmed, when, 
on opening a volume, the frontispiece presents a youth by | 
his midnight lamp, laboring for immortality. The world is 
not a very profound metaphysician ; and few observers take 
the trouble of analyzing their own feelings and opinions. 
There are several youthful writers, whose names rank with 
those of ripened maturity; and wherefore? simply beeause 
they performed wonders as youthful authors, and the world 
imagined that their powers would increase with their years. 
Many authors maintain a problematical celebrity, who are 
distinguished, not by what they have performed, but for 
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what they might have done, had not death interfered; but 
it should be remembered how many authors have been 
ashamed of their early productions, in after life, and how 
few, who became authors in their youth, subsequently at- 
tained to permanent distinction, or far surpassed their early 
productions. 

It appears, from a sketch of the life and character of John 
Blair Linn, that he was born in Shippensburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the 14th of March, 1777, where he remained until 
his ninth year, when his father removed to New York, and 
in his fourteenth year our author was matriculated in Co- 
lumbia college, where he completed his collegiate studies. 
He was early devoted to literature, for in his seventeenth 
year he published a volume in prose and verse, which -we 
have never seen, but of which Brown, his friend and bio- 
grapher, speaks in the following terms: 

“ These performances possess no small merit, if we judge 
of them by comparison with the youth and inexperience of 
the writer. They manifest considerable reading, a re- 
markably improved taste, and talents which only wanted 
the discipline and knowledge of age to make them illustri- 
ous.” 

At the age of eighteen, he commenced the study of the 
law in New York, under the direction of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, which study, however, he relinquished at the expiration 
of the first year, and removed to Schenectady, where he 
zealously devoted his time to the study of theology. Be- 
fore this event he had imbibed, in the busy scene of New 
York, a fondness for dramatic literature, and the theatre 
became his chief passion. He wrote two regular dramas, 
one of which, entitled “ Bourville Castle,” was performed 
in that city, with sufficient success to have stimulated him 
to farther exertions in this walk of literature, had not his 
early religious impressions assumed a permanent dominion 
over him. After preparatory study, he obtained a license 
to preach, from the classis of Albany in 1798, having just 
entered his 22nd year. In June of the following year, he 
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undertook the pastoral duties of the First Presbyterian 
church, at Philadelphia, as assistant minister to Dr. Ewing. 
His marriage took place soon afterwards, and he died at 
the expiration of five years from that event. His disease 
was consumption, of which he gave indications in his 
childhood. We are told that he was haunted, from his 
earliest youth, with a fatal persuasion that he should die 
young, and of all diseases, he regarded consumption with 
the most-abhorrence. 


R. P.S. 
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Tue proud ship she had roved the sea, 
Where many a green islet bloom’d, 
Where blew the sweet zephyr of Araby, 
And the climes of the sun perfum’d. 


She had been like a floating bird, 
O’er the playful and golden wave, 

Where the siren voice of the deep was heard, 
As it breathed from its coral cave. 





? 


And her wild flag wav’d in the breeze— 
And her sails in a‘cloud were spread; 

While the star beam, laid on the mingling seas, 
To her own native haven led. 


It was eve—she had wing’d her way 
To the clime where her land appear’d, 
And the blithe crew saw by expiring day, 
Where their blue folded mountains rear’d. 


It was eve—but the sundown cast 

A red light on her lofty shroud; 
While the rosy angel of twilight past, 
With flowers to the sea and cloud. 
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There were eyes with a bright hope fiil’d 
On the deck of that gallant ship;— 

There were hearts with affection’s vigil still’d, 
And the pleasure illumin’d lip. 


There was song o’er the list’ning deep, . 
Like a sound of the night wind blown, 

Or the melody that the mermaids sweep 
From their harps of alluring tone. 


*Twas the music of voice and flute, 
From that joyful returning band! 

*T was the glee they breathed, as the waves were mute, 
At the view of their native land! 


But a silence among them fell, 
Mid their revelry dark and deep, 

And the tone of that blithe, melodious swell, 
Breathed away like a bird to sleep. 


And a cry fill’d the fearful air, 
From the hush of that boding scene; 

°T was a shriek in the cadence of dread despair, 
That arose through the mild serene. 


And a red flame flash’d o’er the night, 
From the cloud of a fatal fire, 

Like a burst of the westerm beams of light, 
When the storms of the sun expire. 


As avision of midnight gloom, 
From the yawn of a silent grave, 

That tall ship swell’d in her awful bloom, 
On the bed of her frightful wave. 


And how wildly devour’d the flame, 
With its darting and ghastly breath! 
And oh! how mournfully midnight came, 

To that darkling banquet of death. 
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* + * * 
Morn appear’d on her eastern wings, - 
But the ocean unblotted lay— 
And memory wept for the human things 
That had past from its breast away. 


J. W. S. 


New Fork. 
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RHETORICAL FIGURES. 
No. IIT. 


I assure you, Mr. Editor, that I enter upon the perform- 
ance of this task with feelings not altogether of a pleasant 
nature. I find that I must necessarily be a cause of offence ; 
or, rather, I discover that some are determined to consider 
themselves offended. Now I would inform yoa, in the 
simplicity of an innocent heart, that there is nothing I more 
fervently deprecate than ill-will. The very mentioning of 
this word “ ¢//-will,” awakens my sensibilities, and sug- 
gests such abundance of matter, that I could easily fill a 
page or two upon this subject. Ill-will! What! is it pos- 
sible that my actions incur the ill-will of any one of my 
fellow-beings? Is it possible that any can so misinterpret 
my benevolent motives as to bid the clouds of displeasure 
gather in my sunny horizon, shutting out the bright sun of 
my happiness, and making my heart desolate with the chil- 
liness and darkness of their shadows? Iam very sorry for 
it, Mr. Editor. I lament that these questions must be an- 
swered in the affirmative. There is not a single being in 
the universe that I would willingly offend. I would not 
displease, wantonly, a butterfly. I would not-molest, offen- 
sively,even a moschetto. Nay, I would not wage war, of- 
fensively, even with the prime dignitary of the nether 
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regions of gloom and despair. How much less would I 
offend a brother—a being composed of the same. ingre- 
dients—the same materialities and the same spiritualities 
as myself. To be short, sir, I would rather suffer under a 
myriad of unmerited reproaches than be once justly con- 
demned for unnecessarily causing any creature in existence 
a moment’s uneasiness. 

Being in my right mind once more, I return from this 
homily-like digression to the subject of personification. 

Personification, according to an expression of a friend of 
mine, is a figure possessing a power similar to that ascribed 
to Prometheus. It makes lifeless things live. It takes the 
in out of the way of animation; thus making emphatically 
inanimation. Whoever heard of a surgeon, who, by am- 
putating a limb, could make a dead body live? Ah! sir, 
all the surgeons in the world might apply their scalpels in 
such operations, until, going from limb to limb, they might 
atomise anatomy, and yet never produce life. But per- 
sonification does this, and, doing this, does more than the 
united skill of all the surgeons in the world can do. Per- 
sonification takes the in-side from inanimation, and lo! 
inanimation, when deprived of its in-side, becomes animate 
—animation. This is a standing miracle. 

I proceed now to the exemplifications of personification. 
In these you will perceive the excellency and importance of 
the figure. There is none in more common use. There is. 
none more easily accomplished. } 


‘¢ Ah! who can hush the anguished sigh, 
What voice can sing its lullaby!” 


This little quotation is like the walnut that the fortunate 
adventurer received from the love-sick Sultana, as.a remem- 
brancer. Although it is uncomely at the first glancé, it has 
a kernel of diamonds. Let us.crack this walnut.. 

As the adventurer, before mentioned, supposed his gift 
to be nothing but a walnut, so would a reader, on a slight 
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perusal of these verses, suppose them to form only the 
valueless figure termed interrogation. But I will now de- 
velop its claims to personification :— 


“ Ah! who can hush the anguished sigh?” 


The thing personified is a sigh—a being of course of a 
very sorrowful, wretched character, even at the best of 
times. With this person, we are all obliged, by the com- 
mon sensibilities of human nature, to sympathize,—deeply 
and tenderly to sympathize; for, alas! this infant sigh (we 
shall prove it to be an infant) this infant sigh is enduring 
the very exquisiteness of pain, even anguish—“ the an- 
guished sigh.” Do you not feel for him? or her?—for the 
author has wisely said i#s—giving it neither, or rather 
either the masculine or feminine gender; thus challenging 
_ the sympathy of both sexes—calling upon females to mourn 
over it as a sister, and upon males to lament as if it were a 
brother. 

But we are not only called upon to sympathize with this 
sigh; we are, also, solicited to extend towards it some kind 
of assistance—although it must be confessed that the author 
solicits in the accents of despair, seeming to have no hope 
that the requisite assistance can be obtained. Hear him:— 


*¢ Ah! who can hush the anguished sigh?” 


From this it appears that the anguished infant, or sigh, 
is venting its anguish upon the circumambient ‘air—is vo- 
calizing its misery. You are aware of the manner in which 
a sigh expresses its sorrows ;—that it is not through the 
medium of language—that it is done by giving tone or 
sound to the breath, during the process of expiration. Now 
you know that the breath may be expired through either the 
mouth or the nostrils—though not through both, at the 
same time. Well, sometimes the sigh vents its grief through 
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the mouth, and sometimes through the nostrils; but I be-. 
lieve there has never occurred one instance in which it was. 
so overwhelmed with grief that one of these apertures was 
not sufficient for its evacuation. The question then is, 
when reduced to its literal, metaphysical and physiological 
meaning—‘“ Ah! who can so instruct thesigh in the prin- 
ciples of the stoical philosophy and im the advantages of 
practising those principles, that it shall so exercise its free 
' will, as to prohibit and prevent its physical organs from 
so operating as to produce the phenomenon of sound, during 
the process of expiring the breath, from the lungs, through 
either the mouth or the nostrils?” __ 

To digress a moment, I must affirm that the interrogation 
of itself has great force—is.a powerfully sustained figure. 
Is it not a difficult thing to instruct even men and women 
—even grandsires and grandams—even intelligent maturi- 
ties—in the vanity of vocal complaint? If so, how much 
stronger does this figure appear, when we consider that the 
question is asked in relation to an infant?—an infant, as 
this. is, unacquainted with even one word of any language 
on earth—unacquainted even with its A. B. C.with even 
one letter? What. an insurmountable, unaccomplishable 
task is this! and our author does not merely assert that 
none can do it; but he asks—2whovcan do it?—as if it would 
be ridiculous for any to attempt it—aye, even to think of 
such an attempt. 

But our author is, himself—a man of sympathy. As in 
more important matters, so in this; he does not say, as did 
the lazy farmer—‘‘ Go! boys! go!” but in the language of 
the man of industry, he exclaims—“ Come! boys! come!” 
He does not exhibit the hopelessness of the misery in this 
case, with a cold, hard, insensate heart. The very first 
word he uses expresses the pain of his mind—his participa~ 
tion in the suffering :-— 


‘* AH! who can hush the anguished sigh?” 
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But I will now put the nib of my pen into the other half 
of the shell, and see what is contained therein. 


*¢ What voice can sing its lullaby?” 


As it is utterly, impossible to accomplish the object of the 
first question, the author now proposes one which he pro- 
bably supposes can ‘be more easily answered. In this a 
new personified being is introduced, viz. the voice: 


« What voice can sing its lullaby?” 


We discover the personification in the action ascribed to 
the voice: “ What voice can sing?” Action always implies 
life—as motionlessness always implies death. The action 
here specified, too, is of a kind peculiar to intelligent exis- 
tences, viz. singing. The reason of its peculiarity is this 
—to sing, means to express words in an harmonious combi- 
nation of musical notes. Now what existences are there 
that adapt words to musical notes, except intelligences? 
None. If there are no others that thus do, it follows, of 
course, that singing is peculiar to intelligent existences. 
This being admitted, it shows us the impropriety of the 
common assertion—* the birds sing.” What folly! The 
birds sing! Do they express one word? No. Then they 
don’t sing. What do they then? They play. The only 
difference between them and flutes is, that flutes, &c. are 
played upon; while the birds play themselves :—they are 
natural. sel/-playing musical instruments. But this is a 
digression. The question is this :—Is there one in all that 
family of good singers—the family of the voictes—that 
ean sing the “lullaby” of “ the anguished sigh?” 


* What Voice can sing its lullaby?” 


_ The author, finding it impossible to“ hesh the anguished 
sigh,” as long as i? is awake, now asks, “what voice can 
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sing its lullaby?” —i. e. what voice can sing the sigh to sleep? 
But, alas! although the author has not prefixed any “ ah!” 
to this question, it must necessarily be answered in the same 
way as was the other. There is no voice that can do this! 
Were it only an ordinary sigh—a comparatively healthy 
sigh-—this might be possible; but, ah, me! this is an 
“ onguished” sigh! I feel this subject. A sudden thought 
strikes my mind. I am afraid the author’s sympathy is 
sheer hypocrisy—I am afraid he intends—oh! how my 
blood chills !—I am afraid he intends to destroy—to make 
way with—to murder the child! Else, why ask such im- 
possibilities ?—Else, why request such inefficient means?— 
“ hush an anguished sigh?” Impossible! “ A voice sing its 
lullaby—put it to sleep?” Oh! what inefficient means! I 
must rise—leave the place—run—leap—speed away. \ I 
request you, I beseech you, if you have no evil design on 
the child’s life—away with this ostensible distress of ee 
pathy—hark !— Give it laudanum! 

In running off from the area of murder so hastily—so 
furiously—I have run against—I have thumped my head 
against the hard hickory staff of 


Tue AMERICAN Frac: 


Well, now that I feel somewhat recovered from the shock, 
I'll see whether I have raised a bump. Not only a bump— 
but my head is bleeding. Look at my hand! It is as red 
as if I had been squeezing strawberries! How could I have 
done this? I'll examine the staff. Ha! no wonder! why 

*here’s a great spike driven into the staff—I’m sure I struck 
“this—for here’s some of my hair ‘stuck fast with blood on 
the end of the spike. Why, in the name of common sense, 
was this ever driven in here! Ah! here’s the mystery. 
Here’s a little piece of paper dangling on the spike—flut- 
tering in the wind—almost blown away. It has four lines 
of rhyme on it! Well, these bards do possess “ a fond de- 
sire—a longing after immortality!” It is a pity, however, 
that “ the peg [or spike] on which they hang their immor- 
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tality,” should prove mortal to me! But perhaps I may 
recover. I'll read the lines at any rate— 


‘¢ When Freedom from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there!” 

Here is a new account of the creation. Freedom was 
standing on her mountain height. She there unfolded her 
standard to the air; and I have no doubt but it looked like 
the chief earthly object of admiration—for ’tis a beautiful 
flag, and when floating from a mountain height, it must have 
been a noble sight. So far very well. But Freedom was 
not satisfied with unfurling her standard to the air. A 
strange whim took possession of her mind, and, as she is a 
very tall and powerful lady, she put this whim in execution. 

Well, what did she do? I'll tell you, in the very words of 
the poet:— 


‘‘ She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there!” 


When she unfurled her standard as narrated, she lifted 
up her arm—(it must have .been a sublime action)—she 
lifted her arm on high, and “ ¢ore the azure robe of night,” 
who, I suppose, was walking across the sky at the time; 
and after she tore the azure robe of night, she “ set the stars 
of glory there.” ‘Where? on the piece she tore ?—in the 
place where she tore the piece from ?—or where? “ 

But my essay must now be brought to aconclusion. Are 
the extracts (or any like them) that I have chosen, in con- 
sonance with your taste? Be it as it may with you, I’ll 
inform you how it is with me, or, rather, I’ll tell you how 
it has been with me. I have read much that has been 
ptaised—much of the same class’ as that: to which belong 
the extracts I have given you in this and my other papers 
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—and I cannot praise it—I cannot consider it passable—I. - 
do consider it extravagant—foolish—nonsensical. Are 
these terms harsh? They are according to my judgment. 

I have no desire to pull down the structures of others, in 
order to build in their place. There is no need of this. I 
do not feel myself inacity. There is plenty of open ground 
round and about me. I have, to be sure, written several 
articles on various subjects; but they have all been trifles 
—mere trifles. I presume the productions of many are much 
like my own. We have been blowing bubbles, I have seen 
mine float up from the pipe—glisten and glow—and break. 
It was what I expected. Others have blown theirs-—they 
have swollen larger than mine. They have glistened more 


glowed more—but they have broken also. 
S. 
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Amonc the stately vessels that were leaving the magni- 
ficent bay of Cadiz, no one attracted more attention than a 
dark-looking Zubecque, whose raking masts nearly touched 
the waves, as the wind filled every sail, and the prow, ever 
and anon, bowing to the influence of the canvass, dashed the 
spray over her deck. Many an eye was stretched far over 
the waters, until even the last glimpse of the white sail was 
lost in the blue ocean, and on that night many a prayer 
was breathed for the safe return of the gallant Campeador. 
*-Alone, on the deck of that dark vessel, stood the noble 
warrior. Long he gazed at his beloved Spain, and regretted 
his vow of pilgrimage to Rome ; and when at last the blue 
tops of the mountains mingled with the waters, imagination 
bore him to the green valleys of youth, and pictured.to his 
glowing fancy te form’@f the youthful Isabel. How long 
he might have continued this pleasing reverie is hypotheti- 
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cal, for a voice from the main top announced the approach 
of an Algerine. The Cid spake not, until the customary 
order was given to put about to leeward. “ Meet the 
heathen dogs,” exclaimed he, in a voice, the tones of which 
the crew feared and obeyed. It is well understood that the 
speed of a piratical vessel in chase has always appeared to 
the crews of Spanish merchantmen fearfully great. We may 
conjecture, therefore, the rapid approximation which now 
took place. 
And Ali stroked his whiskers, as he observed the « course 
of the Santa Maria—* By Allah! the infidel dogs take us 
for a merchantman! Unfurl the. crescent!” Proudly the 
banner floated in the breeze. Hardly had Ali enjoined on 
Kerion (the one-eyed slave he purchased at Smyrna for 
ninety piasters) the most particular attention in securing all 
the Christian wine, lest his men shouldbe tempted to dis- 
obey Mahomet; and given some general instructions in 
regard to stowing away the prisoners, when the vessels 
touched. ‘St. Jago and Spain!’ shouted Ruy Diaz, and 
leaped on the deck of the foe, driving the astonished Mos- 
lems before him. Amazement at the temerity of the infidel, 
and rage at the slaughter of his crew, deprived Ali of ut- 
terance. Hastily dashing aside his kalioun, (a favorite one, 
tipped with pearl) his “ very whiskers curled with ire,” as 
he rushed to the combat. The scimitar flashed brightly, 
but the Spanish sword was bathed in blood. Blows poured 
from the sabre of Damascus, like rain, until, at one blow, 
the Christian blade clave the turbaned head of the haughty 
Ali. One mass of vivid flame, and an explosion, louder 
than thunder, followed. Again all was still, and a human 
being, supported by a broken mast, was seen, powerfully 
struggling with the waves. Dashed rudely on the coast 
of Italy, a noble figure stood upright. In his right hand he 
still grasped his good sword, and “a short passage to Italy,” 
quoth the gallant Cid. 
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At Rome. 


The sun shone brightly on the ancient towers and modern 
fanes of the eternal city. It was the feast of the Holy Vir- 
gin. Column after column poured into the mighty temple, 
and from the Vatican approached, in pontifical splendor, 
the Holy Father. Conspicuous, amidst the gorgeous orna- 
ments surrounding the altar, stood the thrones of England, 
France and Spain; whilst in a station proudly excelling in 
loftiness and splendor the symbols of earthly domination, 
was placed the seat of the vicar of Christ. 

Nearer approached the procession. The pontiff entered 
the holy fane, and from the choir arose a strain of heavenly 
music. Breathless all the crowded throng, when from the 
train sprang forth a mailed warrior, dashed from its eleva- 
tion the papal seat, and placed thereon the throne of Spain. 
Deep murmurs arose from the multitude, as the knight 
turned to the Holy Father. He raised his vizor, and all 
were still it was the Campeador. 

Long looked he at the cold moon, as it fell calmly on the 
Coliseum, and oft he thought of Isabel and Spain, and 
“ Holy Virgin,” exclaimed he, as shriek succeeded shriek, 
“"tis Isabel!” Six swords flashed, as he caught a glimpse 
of white garments disappearing in a dark avenue. His 
sword fell like a thunderbolt. Thrice he smote, and three 
souls winged their flight to Pluto. Three ruffians gave leg - 
bail. Search was in vain, and as he neared tie Tiber, there 
came a heart-rending shriek, a sullen plunge in the waves, 
and all was still. Desperate, gloomy, and distracted, the 
warrior retraced his steps, and as he entered his magnificent 
abode on the Aventine, sheathed his bloody sword, and 
“ bring me my slippers,” quoth the gallant Cid. 


At SEVILLE. 


The evening sun was setting gloriously over the Seville 
of ancient Spain, gilding royal tower and holy convent with 
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gorgeous brightness, when a solitary horseman approached 
the city by the Puente Real. Most probably with a view 
of inhaling freely the delicious fragrance, which spread 
from the clustering orange groves, on either side of his 
path, the visor of the stranger was raised, and his powerful 
but jaded steed suffered to move slowly through the shaded 
avenue, At this moment a cloud, which had partially ob- 
scured the sun, passed rapidly away, and an exclamation of 
delight burst from the lips of the cavalier, as the brilliant 
orb, collecting its splendor for a final display of magnifi- 
cence, bathed turret, spire and height in a flood of golden 
radiance. Listening intently, as if to some distant sound, 
and gazing for a moment towards Seville, the knight hastily 
closed his visor, and spurring his wearied steed, was lost 
in the deepening shadows of the forest. 

The lady Isabel had seen the setting sun, and calling to 
her maid Inez, she threw about her a light mantilla to walk 
in the gardens of the palace, within the walls of which, 
Donna Theresa had gravely assured her, was presented a 
perfect fac-simile of the garden of Eden. Inez, however, 
had an appointment with Sebastian Gomez, to confer touch- 
ing certain important matters, at the hour of sunset, and the 
lady Isabel walked out alone. After walking amid bowers 
of clustering jessamine and blushing grapes, and envying 
the little warbling birds, whose wings could bear them from 
the pleasantest garden in Seville, she seemed to forget the 
fragrance of the flowers, the warbling of the birds, and per- 
adventure the very existence of. her aunt Donna Theresa, 
as she cautiously drew from her bosom a miniature picture, 
upon which she gazed intently, until a rising tear dimmed 
the most beautiful eyes in Spain. . None but a master hand 
had sketched the semblance of that gallant cavalier, for 
well might ye see the “sangre azul” in the calm proud 
brow; and wonder not that the lovely lady Isabel deemed 
that swarthy cheek and falcon glance, and those thick curls, 
dark as the raven’s wing, more worthy of her .smile, than 
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the most piquant scandal of her favorite Inez, or the de- 
voted homage of her cousin Don Ignacio. How long she 
would have gazed and sighed would probably: have been 
determined by the worthy Donna Theresa, had not a slight 
rustling in the leaves attracted her attention, and the cava- 
lier, who had disappeared among the orange groves, stood 
before her. Her first impulse, of course, was flight ; but on 
mature consideration, the necessity becathe less obvious, 
and dropping the miniature, she was clasped in the arms of 
the original. It was her own, her beloved Ruy Diaz. 
r. 





LA REVUE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE. 


Turs Scientific and Literary Journal is published monthly 
at Paris, since the year 1820, under the direction of its 
learned and indefatigable founder and principal editor, Mr. 
M. A. Jullein. Its reputation is widely extended all over 
Europe, and, with the Bulletm des Sciences of the Baron 
Ferussac, it is at the head of all the continental journals of 
that part of the world. It is difficult to establish a com- 
parison between it and the Reviews of Great Britain and 
America; because, though it bears the same name, it is by 
no means executed on the same plan. It is not an apology 
for a series of learned dissertations’ on various subjects, 
more or less popular, for which the title of the books pre- 
ferred is but a pretext. It is, what it professes to be, a 
Review, or rather a view of the literature of the civilized 
world, at the time of the publication of each number. 

‘Such is the avowed object of this work, and it has been 
from the beginning steadily pursued. It is divided into 
four parts. The first is miscellaneous, and is chiefly com- 
posed of dissertations on political and literary subjects, 
among which are several of the highest interest, and ‘re- 
plete with profound thoughts, elegantly expressed. “Such 
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5 
are, in the number for January last, the excellent paper on 
the probable consequences of the present war in the Levant, 
_ by M. Sismondi, and the considerations. on the late com- 
mercial reforms in England and France, by M. Adolphe 
Blanqué. In the February number, we have a dissertation 
on the piratical policy of the Barbary powers, and the means 
of putting an end to it, which contains a great deal of in- 
teresting information; and in the March number, (the last 
which: has reached this country) a dissertation on the right 
of governments to inflict the penalty of death, by M. Charles 
Lucas, which is to be continued in the next number, is well 
worth the attention of our publicists, for the new facts and 
new views that it displays. The writers of this country 
occupy a distinguished place among the authorities on which 
the writer founds his, argument. 

The second part is appropriated to the review, at large, 
of the most distinguished works that have been lately pub- 
lished. Seldom more than five or six works are so reviewed 
ineach number. It is the place of honor, to which no books 
are admitted, but those which are deserving of special no- 
tice. 

The third part is devoted to notices of the works that 
have appeared in America and Europe. The length of. 
those notices is in proportion to the merit of each book. 
Sometimes the title and imprint only are given, and some- 
times several pages are devoted to an abridged review of 
the work, or it is referred to a more ample analysis in the 
second part of the Journal, to be published in a future num- 
ber. 

The fourth and last part consists of scientific and literary 
intelligence. Under that head are included all new inven- 
tions, all institutions newly established for the benefit of 
mankind, all discoveries, statistical tables of different coun- 
tries, and other matters of general interest. The proceed- 
ings of learned societies are also inserted. 

These two last parts are subdivided under the heads of 
the different countries of America and Europe. We ob- 
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serve with pleasure, the United States “of America at the 
head of the list, and we are not less pleased with the dispo- 
sition of the reviewers, to present in the most favorable _ 
light, every thing that comes from: our country. The 
February number contains reviews or notices of not less 
than seven American works; and we are informed that the 
head of American Science and Literature would be much 
more extensive, if our authors would take the trouble to 
send to M. Jullein, the chief editor, a copy of their respec- 
tive works. By this means, the productions of the Ameri- 
can mind would be known all over Europe. The notice 
taken there of our writings would find echoes in this coun- 
try; emulation would be excited, and our progressive ad- 
vancement in science and literature would be much more 
rapid. 

There are many among us who complain that the critics 
of Great Britain are not disposed to do justice to the pro- 
ductions of American génius and talent. It is not here the 
place ‘te examine whether and how far this reproach is 
merited. But let us suppose, for a moment, that the com- 
plaint is just. Are there no countries in the world besides 
Great Britain, where literary merit may be appreciated? If 
we are displeased or dissatisfied with their judgment, why 
should we not appeal to their continental rivals, particularly 
France and Germany, whose disposition towards us has ex- 
cited no complaint, but, on the contrary, is admitted to be 
as favorable as can be desired? If Great Britain acts on the 
continent of. Europe, the continent reacts upon her; and if 
our object should be to put an end to the cavils of British 
critics, the surest method appears to be to raise a counter 
current, and form alliances among their rivals. It is not 
in England that a comparison was lately instituted between 
Sir Walter Scott and our own Cooper, in which the Empire 
of the Sea, in works of imagination, was adjudged to the 
latter. This continental judgment made its way to England, 
and from England to this country. Such are the effects of 
an extensive literary communication with the whole world. 
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There is no organ better fitted than the Revue Encyclo- 
pédique, to make American Literature known abroad. We 
therefore recotnmend it to our readers, and we particularly 
recommend to our literary friends to open a correspondence 
with its learned editor, to send him copies, or at least no- 
tices of American works ; to give him information on the 
state of science and literature in this country, on public im- 
provements, inventions, institutions ; in short,on every sub- 
ject that can tend to raise the fame of the United States 
abroad. We know that all such communications will be 
well and thankfully received, and will be made such use of 
- as will ultimately redound to our national honor. 





“FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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WAR SONG OF THE ARABS. 


[Tue following irregular verses may give some idea of the 
spirit which. animated the Moslem troops, under the first 
Khalifs, in their contests with the Greeks. ] 


Arm, Moslems, arm! Lo, the unbelievers come! 

See the lightning of the sabre! Hear the thunder of the drum! 
As the hurricane of war sweeps on. 

The idolaters of Greece muster, once again, for fight; 

But the women* of Byzantium shall be quickly put to flight, 
For in Allah’s cause the Prophet’s swordt is drawn. 


We fight not for lucre; we hunger not for spoil! _.- 
Let the Christian bleed for treasure, or for corn and wine and 
oil, 
For his temples, and his palaces of gold. 
In the everlasting book, it.is written, that the path 


© ‘The term which'the old Arabs used, to express their contempt forthe 
effeminate Greeks. 

¢ The sword of Mohammed descended to his successors. 
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Which leads direct to heaven, is the field of blood and wrath. 
For Allah, and for Islam, then, be bold! 


They come! they come! now awake, destroying sword! 
Be uncovered, arm of vengeance, for the battle of the Lord! 
Forget, my soul, compassion, love and fear! 
See, the jackal, from his cavern, hastens out to meet his prey, 
While the death-bird* shrieks his welcome to the dark and 
bloody day, 
And the angel of destruction hovers near. 


No longer let us dream of mercy—let each tender bud 

Of kindliness be blasted by fierce hate, and drenched in blood— — 
In the blood of unbelievers—and our own. 

Let us feast, to-day, on carnage! Let us triumph over pain! 

Let us make a mock of death! Let us dance around the slain, 
To the music of the Christian’s dying groan! 


Every wound that we receive from the weapons of our foes, 
Shall, at the resurrection, breathe the perfume of the rose, 
Not a drop of our life-blood shall we lose. 
From the earth it shall ascend in fragrant vapor to the skies, 
And distil upon the amaranthine plants of Paradise, 
In pure and elysian dews.t 


To arms, then, to arms! Let us beat the foe, ere night, 
Or lie stretched upon the field of exterminating fight, 
To live or die, alike overjoyed. 
Our destinies are written, our scimitars are drawn, 
The foemen are upon us! Therefore, on, ye faithful, on! 
For Islam to destroy, or be destroyed. 
Att. 


* Tair-al-mawt (bird of death) 4 species of yulture. 

+ Mohammed assured his followers, that the wounds of those who died 
fighting for the true faith, should, on the day of judgment, be as odoriferous 
as musk, a promise calculated to affect, very strongly, the imagination of an 
oriental, The eastern writers have improved upon the conceit, and fur- 
nished many similar inducements and encouragements to religious war. 
’ One of these is alluded to above. (‘* Nota drop, &c.’’) 
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POETICAL WRITERS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Ir is time to renounce the opinion that nature is the only 
source of poetical excellence. This is an error which has 
already inflicted too much injury on the character which 
genuine poetry should sustain. It is one which ought to 
be deprecated by all who hold in deserved estimation the 
benefits which the efforts of the true poet confer upon hu- 
man society. It is no less deserving of condemnation by 
those who’haye a proper conception of the evils that result 
from the encouragement and applause bestowed upon those 
who write under the stimulus of prurient fancy, rather than 
the promptings of refined judgment, and who choose a 
metrical form for their written fantasies, because they 
think it the one most easily imparted to them, and best 
adapted to the concealment of their defects. It ought to 
be continually repeated to the aspirants to poetical renown, 
that poetry, as well as prose, to survive the moment of its 
production, must be sustained by sound reason, and not 
depend entirely for its existence on capricious and visionary 
imagination. They should be reminded that there is no 
genius, for either prose or poetry, without good sense, and 
no peculiar species of inspiration which can enrich a barren 
mind. Genius is'something more than a restless desire to 
obtain celebrity, by hastening, without reflection or prepara- 
tion, into enterprises, for the consummation of which both 
are indispensable. It is a faculty more vigorous and per- 
fect than a vagrant and wild imagination, however aspiring 
and speculative this may render those who are so unfortu- 
nate as to be subjected to its control. To be correct in its 
conceptions and effective in its exertions, it must be nour- 
ished by the pure and invigorating streams of judgment and 
taste, which are its surest and most enduring tributaries. 


It is by mistaking the importunities of restless fancy for the 


spirit of genius, that so many are, in early life, led’ astray 


from pursuits, in which they might have been useful to 
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themselves and society, to waste their time in attendance 
upon the muse, who éonstantly refuses to be propitious to 
their designs. The delusion continues to extend its influ- 
ence, and to threaten the world with a chaos of mental 
images, more irremediable and calamitous than the confu- 
sion which befell the tongues of the Babel builders. Greece 
possessed but one poet, the honor of whose birth was con- 
tested by rival cities, as an object worthy of their contro- 
versy, and who, of all her innumerable bards, has secured 
an imperishable monument in his own works, Almost 
seven centuries had passed over the eternal city, before 
Virgil erected for himself and his country, the work which 
has survived so many contemporary productions, which 
their authors, we may presume, thought as glorious as his 
own. The gifts of genius were, in his time, less lavishly 
bestowed than they now are, and the admiration which was 
concentrated on few objects, was, for that reason, more in- 
tense and permanent than it can be in our more favored age, 
when it is so divided as to leave but an insignificant share 
to each of the competitors for immortality. _ But a better 
reason may be surmised for the almost: exclusive honors 
which were conferred upon the author of the Eneid, by his 
countrymen. He concurred with Horace in the opinion, 
the truth of which the unhappy fate of so many who have 
disregarded it, has served to confirm— 


** mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non Di, non concessere columnz,” 


and collected for one great enterprise, the strength which 
he knew was indispensable to its perfect execution. 
It is no part of the design contemplated in this article to 
enumerate all the causes which have prevented the poets of 
our own country from acquiring the lofty and lasting praise 
to which they should aspire. Some of them may be found 
in the evil propensities which have already been referred 
to, by which the writers of verse are induced to mistake the 
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impulses of unrestrained fancy for the inspirations of ge- 
nius. Another cause, of at least equal influence, and pro- 
ductive of as much mischief as any, is perceptible in the 
want of due preparation in the collection of suitable mate- 
rials, and the acquisition of skill necessary for the construc- 
tion of poetical works, exhibiting strength adequate to resist 
the united circumstances which may assail them, and:a per- 
fection of grace which shall satisfy the most rigid criticism. 
When we observe, in connexion with this precipitation in 
the execution of metrical productions, and the erroneous 
sentiments which prevail respecting poetical genius, the 
detached and desultory efforts which are made by those 
who inhale shallow draughts at the Pierian fount, we shall 
no longer be surprised that none have yet obtained the 
poetical prize for which so many struggle. Our astonish- 
ment will rather he excited, when we hear the inordinate, 
but temporary applause, which has been bestowed upon the 
best of our poetical writers, and observe them continuing 
their proud career upon the stream by which so many others 
have been overwhelmed. 

The brief notice which it is intended to take of the poeti- 
cal writers of the United States, will include only those who 
have recently attracted public observation, and may be con- 
sidered as our contemporaries. To bring under considera- 
tion all the writers who have publicly asserted their claims 
to poetical honors, since the commencement of our exis- 
tence as a distinct people, would be incompatible with the 
limits to which the proposed review must be restricted. 
There are few names to be found on the list of our early 
poetical writers, that merit high eulogium, or to be pre- 
served from the forgetfulness to which nearly all of them 
are destined. There is another reason, of: equal cogency, 
for their exclusion. We are fond of contemplating the 
extreme boundaries of time, and revert with less gratifica- 
tion to the intermediate periods which they include. ‘An- 
tiquity must have cast its deepest shadows over the names 
and actions of men, before 'we recur to thent with that 
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intensity of gratification, which is excited by our en- 
deayors to bring them out from their obscurity. The 
degree of interest which they create continues to diminish, 
in proportion as we have to exert less effort to rescue them 
from the “+ shadows, doubts and darkness,” by which they 
are enveloped, until it is renewed, as they approach near to 
our own time, when they are clearly discernible in the 
light of traditionary legend, or memory can readily call 
them up before us. 

The poetry of Halleck has been pronounced, by what is 
termed the popular voice, worthy of preservation from the 
furious torrent of verse that is pouring upon us from the 
modern Helicon. He has certainly written some things 
which entitle him to much praise, for the taste and feeling 
that they exhibit. He does not appear to think, as is thought 
by too many, that poetry may be easily written by any one 
who happens to have an inclination for rhyming, and has at 
command an abundant supply of tropes and figures, ready to 
be worked up into whatever form of composition he may 
choose, in the moment of his happy inspiration, to adopt. 
We may discover in some of his poetical productions, evi- 
dence of his wish to avoid the fantastical conceits, the con- 
fusion of images, and the wearisome verbiage, which are so 
prevalent in this brazen age of verse. This is no trivial 
matter, considering the evil spirit of the time, which has 
fallen upon so many persecutors of the muse. He has not 
always given his fancy unrestrained license, and permitted 
it.to hold the ascendency over his judgment. There is a 
degree. of common sense observable in his poetry, which is 
not very readjly discovered among our fashionable metre- 
mongers. He: doesnot think that, because he may have 
come into the world with poetical propensities, he should 
permit them to take entire possession of him, and force him 
to indite verses, whether he has or has not substantial 
thoughts to constitute the body of them, and the animating 
spirit to breathe into them the breath of perfect life. He 
has, however, unfortunately, too often been persuaded by 
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“a truant disposition,” to forsake the career in which he 
has given some indications of strength, for one that he can 
never pursue, but with feeble step and laborious effort. In 
poetry of description, and that which depends on moral im- 
pressions for its power, he is capable of producing works 
of which he reed not be ashamed. In these departments of 
literature, his perceptions are generally correct, and his 
taste rejects the frivolous ornament which is so profusely 
heaped upon the works of modern bards, as to conceal them 
almost entirely from view. But he is not the wit that he is 
ambitious to be thought. His is not the rare fancy that 
surprises us by the suddenness and vivacity of its concep- 
tions, and the rapidity with which they are combined—the 
true wit, which is 


‘¢ nature to advantage dress’d, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d.”” 


There is apparent, in all his attempts at badinage, a strug- 
gle between his natural gravity of disposition, and his anxiety 
to be distinguished as a humorist. Whenever he abandons 
the serious vein, to which his feeling and judgment prompt 
him, to indulge in gay sallies and'sportive fancies, we detect 
the artificial excitement to which he is compelled to resort 
to produce them. His‘ Fanny” must be classed with the 
innumerable productions, which bad example and false taste 
have brought into existence, and which have enjoyed the 
ephemeral life, that was protracted enough to prove the 
weak judgment of their authors.. The subject of this poem 
is, in itself, so uninteresting as to require the utmost exer+ 
tion of ingenuity to secure it attention: Its only by the 
most brilliant and well-sustained efforts of a fertile imagina+ 
tion, that topics, which in themselves are trivial, can be 
rendered of sufficient moment to secure the works in which 
they are presented a favorable reception, and affix to them 
the stamp of approbation, that shall not be removed, when 
curiosity is appeased and novelty is at an end. The fable 
of “ Fanny” contains nothing to excite our interestyand in 
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the progress of the tale, there is displayed but faint evidence - 
of its author’s power to wield with effect the shafts of satire. 

A careful and candid perusal of the poem will result in the 

conviction of its deficiency in that felicity of invention and 

sprightliness of humor—the genuine vis comica, which are 

the only qualities that can preserve the class of productions 

to which it belongs from neglect or reproach. Nor are the 

occasional pitces which its author and some of his friends 

have written, under the names of “ Croaker,” “ Croaker 

& Co.,” and “ Croaker, junior,” more entitled than is 

“ Fanny,” to approbation. These effusions, which first ap- 

peared in the New York Evening Post, attracted, at the 

time of their publication, the attention which will always, in 

some degree, be given to writings having a professed sati- 

rical purpose, and directed against the follies of the day. 

Such productions are not of a nature to entitle them to much 

regard, after the individuals and the occasions that brought 

them into notice have passed away, and ceased to impart to 

them the temporary interest which they once excited. It 

is to be regretted that Mr. Halleck has wasted so much of 
his strength on works which could have been designed for 

only a brief existence. Satire, to produce its proper effect, 

should neither be‘so local and personal, as to confine its 

influence to certain contracted limits, within which it ex- 

hausts itself, nor so general and indefinite that, for want of . 
designating and identifying its real objects, it fails to pro- 
duce any salutary and lasting impression. 

Although Halleck is not fairly entitled to the praise of a 
wit, he is not altogether unworthy that of a poet. He has 
not, indeed, written any work which can properly be classed 
with entire and regular poems. His muse is, perhaps, too 
discursive and impatient of labor, to submit to the systematic 
toil which these require, whatever may be asserted of the 
facility with which genius enables its favorites to execute 
their enterprises. His best poetical efforts have been em- 
ployed on “ Alnwick Castle,” “ Marco Bozzaris,” and the 
address “'To a Rose, brought from near Alloway Kirk.” 
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His reputation as a poet is dependent for its support on 
these brief productions.. He must not complain if he is 
numbered with some of his predecessors, who have derived 
an enviable celebrity from the excellence of works, which 
do not exceed these in extent, and which have survived the 
attacks both of critics and of time, the most infallible critic 
of all. They escaped the fate which has consigned more 
voluminous works to oblivion, because in them were con- 
densed all the qualities which are deficient in others, more 
elaborate, diffused, and of greater pretensions. “ Alnwick 
Castle” is conceived in:a spirit, which, had it been sustained 
throughout the poem, would have acquired for the author 
a higher degree of praise than he can justly claim, con- 
sidering the inequality which it exhibits, as an entire com- 
position, His restless anxiety to indulge his propensity 
for humor has seduced him, in the production of this piece, 
from the dignified tenor in which it was commenced, into a 
strain of levity, incompatible with the nature of his subject, 
and detracting materially from the merit which might have 
been attributed to him, had he successfully resisted his 
inclination for frivolous conceits.. In “ Marco Bozzaris” 
he has shown a resolution to do justice to the hero and his 
gallant achievement, worthy of the theme which he has 
chosen. He is remunerated for his exertion, by the power 
and beauty which distinguish his work, and the applause 
which-he has received for its construction. It is pervaded 
by a fervidness of feeling and a propriety of sentiment, 
which entitle it to high commendation. Of all his poetical 
writings, it must be admitted to be that which gives him 
the most indisputable right to the enviable honors of a poet. 

To bea favorite poet is as much the gift of fortune, as Dog- 
berry avers it is to be a well-favored man. It is the pleasant 
destiny of a writer of rhymes to find grace in the sight of a 
few discerning patrons of merit, who are the legitimate 
oracles. of fashion, and he is, by their voice potential, ele- 
vated to the highest seat of poetical. renown. The whim 
of the oracular arbiters is propitious to his aspirations, and 
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he is pronounced by their authoritative decree.a poet of sur- 
passing excellence. He becomes, if not a poetical lion, a 
very musical ass, invested with the skin of the king of 
beasts, and his melodious brayings are applauded to the 
very echo, as prodigies of asinine genius. 

This has been the happy fate of those who have: relied 
for poetical distinction, on their own puerile fancies, and 
the fickle dispositions of such as lavish their smiles upon 
metrical rhapsody——-for it would degrade the name of 
poetry to apply it to the wretched productions of our 
fashionable rhymiers. Among these pests of intellectual 
society—these corrupters of literary taste, and parodists of 
rational poetry, it is the enviable fortune of Charles West 
Thompson not to be included. Although, by the general 
perversion of sentiment, in reference to genius, which is 
producing so much evil to poetical literature, he has been 
denied admission among the favorite poetasters of the day, 
he has a more desirable reward than they, in the praise of 
those whose approbation is dictated by chastened taste and 
jedgment, rather than the caprice of fashion. The same 
causes which have been so detrimental to the interests of 
poetry, and which continue to create false conceptions with 
regard to its trug nature and requisites, have tended to ex- 
clude this writer from the number of what are termed 
popular poets.. He has published several volumes of poetry, 
in which are embodied the qualities that a correct-and well 
disciplimed taste considers as essential to the construction 
of good poetical works. He has contributed liberally to the 
poetical department of periodical publications, and his occa- 
sional compositions in poetry are sufficiently numerous to 
afford convincing evidence that he has frequently been 
visited by the muse whose presence he has invoked. In 
many of his productions there are perceptible that fervor of 
feeling and the. elevated conceptions which impart to the 
mind its power to produce genuine poetry, and to commu- 
nicate to others the vivid impressions of which the true 
poet is sensible, and which, having nature and truth for 
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their source and support, remain in their original depth 
and effect, long after the expressions in which they are con- 
veyed have passed from the memory. In none of his poeti- 
cal compositions are observed that fondness for glittering 
and gaudy imagery, and desire to fill out the diminutive and 
infirm body of his thoughts with unmeaning epithets, which 
we discover in the greater portion of modern poetry. He 
writes from the spontaneous impulse of feeling, submits his 
imagination to the control of his judgment, and, rejecting 
the pompous images and superfluous verbiage which en- 
cumber the productions of our modern coxeombs, who 
fancy themselves specially favored with poetical inspira- 
tion, he is willing to derive from his own reflections and 
intellectual acquirements, the aid that even the most ambi- 
tious genius should not disdain to employ, and to which 
real genius resorts for its most effective support. 

It is not to the honor of this country, or of those who 
profess to place a high value on its literary reputation, that 
a writer of such distinguished merit as Mr. Thompson has 
hitherto been so much neglected. He is endowed with 
qualifications which are required for the production of 
poetry in its most enlarged signification—with feeling, ar- 
dent in its ‘nature, and held in proper ambjection by his 
reason. He is possessed of judgment sufficiently vigorous 
and refined to render it identical with that rare quality of 
the mind denominated taste, and attainments copious and 
various enough to furnish him with abundance of materials 
for the construction of excellent poetical works. Yet he is 
comparatively unknown as a poet, even in Philadelphia, his 
native city, which asserts lofty claims to classical honors, 
and the inhabitants of which, we are so often told, are pe- 
culiarly just in their appreciation of intellectual merit, and 
liberal in dispersing its rewards. Is it not a reproach upon 
the character which they would attribute to their city, that 
they have not, by a proper attention to the literary claims 
which some of their own writers may fairly prefer, cherished 
a literary spirit, which is so capable of conferring honorable 
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and useful advantages upon themselves as a community? 
Genius and talents ought not to be less cherished and en- 
couraged, when they are exerted in their native sphere, in 
behalf of those among whom they have come into existence, 
than when they are found at a:distance, or those by whom 
they are possessed have come to-us from the places of their 
birth, that they might escape the evil fortune which has so 
often befallen prophets in their own country. 

The substantial. character of Mr. Thompson’s sone is 
that which is communicated to it by sound sense, cultivated 
judgment and warm feeling. The definition of poetical pow- 
er can hardly-be.said to include other qualities than these ; 
nor can even the most fertile genius refer its origin or its 
capacity to sources more pure and abundant than they pre- 
sent. In “ Logan’s Lament,” there is a spirit which does 
not often animate the productions of our later bards. The 
rhythmus of this poem is agreeable, without falling upon 
the internal ear, so as to weary it; and that is no slight 
praise, when we remember how difficult it is to continue 
to the end of a poem of even moderate length, our admira- 
tion of couplets written in the measure which has been.em- 
ployed in this piece. The “ Song of the Persian Exile” is 
a composition which would have brought no disgrace on 
the most inspired poet of the Shah’s dominions, and might 
have appeased the critical fury even of Fadladeen, that 
prime imp of the hypercritical pandemoneum. It is not 
intended to assert that it is so entirely perfect, as to afford 
no possible occasion for such fastidious reviewers as he to 
display their talent for fault-finding, but simply to insist 
that the few stanzas of which it is composed comprise as 
much worth as may be found in most of our recent poems 
of equal extent, and infinitely more than can be detected in 
some of greater amplitude and celebrity. ‘I should have 
been a Persian, ” “ The Contrast,” and “ The Fowler of 

he North,” may be selected as among the best of his minor 
pieces. They contain a glowing spirit, and the bodies which 
it animates are made up of materials well chosen, and likely 
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to endure rather longer than any that enter into the struc- 
ture of the ricketty frames which are so frequently obtruded 
upon us, in all the appliances of corsets, pads, rouge and 
furbelows, and displaying the very “ form and pressure” of 
poetical exquisites: Among the more voluminous pieces 
of Mr. Thompson, “ The Sylph” is entitled to the highest 
praise. The fable of it is ingenious, giving proof of fer- 
tile and brilliant imagination; and the manner in which it 
is wrought out justly entitles the author to the appellation 
of a poet, a name which has been shamefally misunderstood 
and perverted in this rhyming generation. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE INCONSTANT. 


Tue love of novelty is a disposition of the mind so uni- 
versal in its operation, that even the dullest of the animal 
creation is, in some degree, subject to its influence. It is 
the passion that most excites human industry to action, and 
bestows upon the mind its most useful and agreeable en- 
joyments. It excites fancy, leading it, in retrospect, to the 
past, diversifying the present, and conducting it through 
the boundless mazes of futurity: Without it, the best 
blessings of Providence -become tasteless, and the whole 
mechanism of animated nature is impeded in its movements. 
It is this restless impatience under present enjoyments ; this 
longing after what we do not, or cannot possess, that has fur- 
nished our metaphysical reasoners with one of their best ar- 
guments to prove the immortality of the soul. But this 
propensity, in order to contribute to our happiness, must be 
held under the temperate dominion of reason, or at least be 
balanced in proper consistency with other passions. If 
suffered to assume an arbitrary control over our affections, 
it becomes inconstancy, than which no other evil affects 
human life with worse calamities, It poisons existence in 
Von. I—No. 9. 80 
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detail, and often brings the most hopeful virtues and the 
noblest faculties into ridicule and dishonor. 

To illustrate these remarks, almost every man’s daily 
observation will furnish him with living examples ; for there 
is no evil, especially in city life, of more universal preva- 
lence. There is, however, one somewhat more conspicuous 
than the rest, which has fallen under my notice, and to 
make up this speculation, I shall describe some of its 
peculiarities. Florio is the son of one of our most respect- 
able citizens. Nature has endowed him with a handsome 
figure, a pleasing physiognomy, and with intellects that, 
under discreet guidance, might have graced the senate of 
his country. A magnanimous courage, a polite education, 
and most beneficent temper, have concurred to render him 
the delight of his friends and the ornament of the society 
which enjoys the privilege of his acquaintance. But alas! 
all these generous qualities, which have been poured so 
profusely upon him; the fire, the impetuosity of genius, 
that might have obtained for him reputation and prosperity 
—even that divine spark, sensibility, the charm of life, and 
soul of all human enjoyment, have been converted by this 
fatal vice of inconstancy into the rankest poison ; marring 
not only his individual peace, but producing the infelicity _ 
of all those who esteem and love him. He has now reached 
the 35th year of his age, having spent the spring and sum- 
mer of his youth in abortive enterprises—in laying glorious 
foundations of fame and fortune, upon which his impatient 
levity has not yet permitted him to erect a superstructure. 
He had studied law, physic and divinity before 20; courted 
nearly all the fine ladies of the city, and married, before that 
age, a foreigner, after a week’s acquaintance. He has now 
as many children as Jacob was blest with, and is enjoying 
the ordinary consolations of music and matrimony. 

As the expression of his opinions, and the actions of his 
life wear, necessarily, the complexion of his mind, they are 
presented in a strange and ludicrous diversity. At one 
time, I have heard him talk during whole hours, with the 
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most facetious eloquence, impatient of interruption. At 
another, mute as an unfeed lawyer, all your efforts to seduce 
him into conversation are useless. Sometimes, by a chap- 
ter of Seneca or Epictetus, he works himself up into such a 
fit of philosophy, as to regard all the events of life, even the 
convulsions of nature, with stoic indifference. 


*¢ Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruinz.” 


At another time his nerves are agitated by the most tri- 
vial occurrences ; and he grows impatient as Hercules under 
the shirt of Nessus. You may see him at church in the 
morning, his features brightetied with merriment, and seated 
in the ball-room in the evening, with a religious horror upon 
his countenance. He writes sonnets on spring, surrounded 
by the icicles of December, and over a skeleton, descants 
upon the beauty of the human figure. To-day he smells of 
pomatum, and to-morrow sallies forth with hair matted and 
uncombed, beard unshaven, and shaggy as the bristles of 
the Caledonian boar. He meets a friend in the morning, 
overloads him with civilities, and in the evening passes him 
without a sign of recognition. 

Towards the close of the last summer, disgusted with the 
evils of city life; he resolved to pass the residue of his days 
in country retirement. He procured, for this purpose, a 
cottage upon the romantic banks of the Wissahiccon. “TI 
leave you,” said he, as he pressed my hand, with affection- 
ate sympathy, “in the midst of impertinence and folly; in 
a city where neither politeness, nor humanity, nor any of the 
common decencies of life are cultivated, or held in reverence ; 
where the miser in his dying grasp clenches his gold, or the 
prodigal wastes, in villanous revelries, the hard earnings 
of his pious father; with a race of men, in whose opinion 
virtue confers upon its votaries no merit, and misfortune 
should excite no compassion. With these friends,’’ said 
he, as he placed the volumes of Plato, Seneca and Horace 
among his baggage, “ your Florio will forget the perfidy of 
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the world. These will not flatter him in his prosperity, or 
forsake him in his affliction; and when the snows of time 
shall have bleached his head, they will console him in his 
abandonment, and. smooth his passage to Elysium.” With 
this pious reverence for the dead and fretful displeasure 
with the living, he occupied his cottage, and for some time 
enjoyed, with eager appetite, the innocent pleasures of the 
country. He bathed in its fountains, mounted its declivi- 
ties, and walked amidst the solitude of its valleys. 

To repose his mind from the lassitude of thought, in 
which a studious morning had engaged his attention, he 
walked, a few evenings ago, into the woodland which sur- 
rounds his dwelling. Twilight had just thrown her mantle 
upon the day. The melody of the groves was hushed, and 
the leaves, pale with the hue of autumn, loosened from their 
branches, were falling around him. It needed not half the 
images that nature had thrown upon this enchanting spot, 
to thaw the heart of Florio into feeling. Here, as he looked 
upon the surrounding solitude, with pensive and mute asto- 
nishment, and had just reached that state of sensation of 
which love is but a kindred feeling, there appeared suddenly 
to his view, through the last glimmerings of departing day, 
the light figure of a female. She was seated on a rock 
upon the brow of a precipice, overhanging the stream which ~ 
murmured at its base. While Florio eyed this sudden ap- 
parition with anxious timidity and surprise, the silence was 
interrupted by a song, the first and concluding verses of 
which he was able to retain in memory: 

¢ Las! si j’avais pouvoir d’oublier 
Sa beauté, son bien dire, 

Et son tant doux, tant doux regarder. 
Finirait mon martyre. 


Mais las! mon coeur je n’en puis dter. 
* * * . * * 


Et puis comment, comment oublier 
Sa beauté, son bien dire, 

Et son tant doux, tant doux regarder! 
Mieux aime mon martyre.” 
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Scarce had the last note faded on the breeze when the 
lady, turning round the brow of an adjacent hill, vanished 
from human sight. Florio, who is one of those mortals 
who are always wise by reflection, but are wanting in the 
promptness to take advantage of a favorable opportunity, 
pursued her, after some time, with silent and tremulous 
footstep. He ascended the acclivities and ranged through 
the valleys, in pursuit, until night had wrapped him in soli- 
tude and darkness; when, overcome with the rage of dis- 
appointment, he returned to the cottage. 

It was on Saturday evening; a day upon which I paid my 
usual visits to the family. I found the little group seated 
in profound seriousness and awe. The mother, her prim 
daughters, the smirking maid, the little infant, and even the 
cat, which had taken up its station in the family circle, 
looked upon each other in pensive and mute astonishment. 
Florio, in the midst of them, wore a countenance like one 
of the Pharisees, and saluted me as I entered, with a kind 
of cross-grained civility. The wife, at a modest distance, 
eyed him askance; darned up his stockings, and performed 
such other conciliatory offices as might deprecate his severi- 
ty, till at length overcome by her kindness, he received the 
respectful kiss upon his cheek, and, feigning indisposition, 
retired to his pillow. 

The night hung heavily upon the wounded Florio, and 
no sooner had the morning lighted up the earth than he 
sought me out, and communicated in great secrecy the sub- 
ject of his adventure. “ Were I not,” said he, “ incredulous 
to the visitation of heavenly spirits upon the earth . . . but 
alas! she cannot be of mortal identity . . . thus stood Venus 
before the shepherd of Ida, and thus before the eyes of the 
pious Trojan appeared his fair mother in the deserts of 
Lybia.” . . . I shall not attempt to repeat all the ardent 
expressions of rapture that were lavished upon this angelic 
perfection. I recollect, only, that her dark brown hair hung 
like the raven’s plumage upon her fair neck ; that the vermi- 
lioned tinge just strayed through her cheek ; that her hazel 
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eye beamed sweetness and majesty; and that whatever else 
was necessary to constitute the perfection of female beauty 
was centred in her aspect. How Florio discovered all this 
through the glimmerings of the twilight I may leave to the 
fancy of my readers to conjecture, as most of them have, 
no doubt, felt the influence of that magic power which 
sharpens human vision so mysteriously on such occasions. 
Florio now pined:in all the agonies of hopeless love. His 
form was emaciated, the fire of his eye was quenched, and 
an air of stupid misery clouded his once animated visage. 
Books, company and friends afforded no solace of his misery. 
The frequent tear started in his eye. His speech faltered 
on his tongue, and the unwilling smile died upon his lips; 
and when sleep weighed down his eyelids, fancy still haunted 
him in his dreams, aggravating the burthen of his sorrows. 
One while he seemed to himself to go alone through some 
dreary, interminable waste, or to be abandoned upon a 
desolate rock of the ocean. Another while the shade of 
some hopeless lover wailed in the vacant air its plaintive 
notes, raved through the valley, or screamed along the 
glade. During the day he walked forth amidst the bleak 
hills and leafless woods, in pensive agony, as the wounded 
deer through the vast forests, while the deadly arrow cleaves 
to its side. 

A month had now elapsed in this forlorn and distressful 
condition, when the heart-sick Florio, towards the close of 
a delightful evening, directed his way along the skirts of the 
forest, near the fatal spot which had first witnessed the ruin 
of his peace, and while he looked upon the objects around 
him, and renewed the remembrance of his sorrows, sud- 
denly the same female figure, almost within his reach, burst 
upon his observation. The blood chilled at his heart, as if 
some spirit of the grave, revisiting the earth, had stood be- 
fore him. But soon rallying his courage, he rushed to her 
presence, and threw himself at her feet; then raising his 
eyes, in all the speechless eloquence of love and affection, 
he beheld ... . . . the oft read features of his wife! 

J. 
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THE SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 


Durine an excursion which I made last autumn, to the 
western part of Pennsylvania, I was detained a few days, by 
inclement weather, at Chambersburg, a town situated on 
the main road from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. By a con- 
versation with the landlord of the inn at which I lodged, I 
was induced to change the original direction of my route, 
and to pass eastwardly, to the Juniata river, through the 
woodlands of Tuscarora valley, in order to enjoy on miy 
way the fine prospect of that delightful and picturesque 
country. The view on each side of the valley is inter- 
cepted by the lofty mountains of Blacklog and Tuscarora. 
running parallel east and west, at about 20 miles distance 
from each other. 

I sat out on this excursion upon one of the finest morn- 
ings of an American autumn. The sun, after having been 
obscured for several days, now poured its genial rays upon 
the reanimated and smiling vegetation, and awakened the 
song of the birds to a strain of unusual melody. The at- 
mosphere was pure and elastic, and embalmed with the 
fragrance of shrubbery, the foliage of which was gently 
agitated by the breeze. By the way side, the rose and 
lily opened their bloom upon the air, and the wild plum 
tree strewed its forbidden fruit upon the earth. I shall not 
attempt to describe the variety of amusement and the luxury 
of feeling which I enjoyed, while travelling through this 
wild and magnificent country, now surveying the fantastic 
landscape from the summit of a lofty hill, and then descend- 
ing, with a slow pace, into the romantic solitude of the val- 
leys. The day passed in almost heedless inattention to the 
progress of my journey, and at the approach of evening, I 
found mysélf enveloped i in the intricate windings of a vast 
forest, known in this country by the appropriate name of 
the “Shades of Death.” The light of heaven enters it 
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only in faint glimmerings, even at mid-day, and the road, 
. which is so narrow as to admit but a single rider, is in 
many places almost impracticable, winding round craggy 
precipices, and often along the course of a small stream, that 
murmurs over rough rocks and dangerous excavations. 
Heavy clouds had collected in the heavens, and distant 
thunder was heard growling in the west. 

I had advanced, without perceiving any human habita- 
tion, nearly 20 miles. To travel back through this house- 
less region appeared to me even more dangerous than to go 
forward. I sometimes stopped, to reflect on the course 
which I should take, and then moved onward, with hesitat- 
ing progress, into the thicker parts of the forest. The 
rain had now begun to descend in torrents, and the thun- 
der rolled in frequent reverberations from the surrounding 
mountains. The horror of my situation was increased by 
the descent of night, the profound darkness of which was 
relieved at intervals by vivid flashes of lightning. Over- 
come by the terrors of the scene by which I was surround- 
ed, I wandered through the tangled forest, almost uncon- 
scious of my advance, when suddenly I beheld myself, by 
the glare of light which flashed around me, on the brink of 
a steep and abrupt precipice. A single step would have 
precipitated me from its verge, when I was rescued from 
_ 4mpending destruction by a man who sprang from an over- 
hanging rock, and, seizing my arm, arrested my farther 
progress. He conducted me, by a side way, to the foot of 
a hill, where stopping suddenly, he opened the door of a 
subterraneous mansion, from which he brought a light. I 
entered, at his invitation, and found myself before a pleasant 
fire, which blazed upon the hearth, and which the chills of 
autumn rendered comfortable and welcome. The cavern 
was of a conical shape, constructed, by the unassisted labors 
of my host, of wood and clay. A small stool, an oaken 
table, and a bed of straw, on which the solitaryaman slept, 
constituted all its furniture. A few books were strewed 
upon a rude shelf, among which I was surprised next day 
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to find Seneca, Cicero’s Philosophy, and other works, which 
indicated that the hermit enjoyed the advantages of liberal 
instruction. After having partaken of some fruit and coarse 
bread, I reposed, at his request, on his humble bed, and, 
overcome by fatigue, slept soundly until morning. I arose 
early, and ascended into the open air. The sun was shin- 
ing through an unclouded atmosphere, and had already 
effaced almost every vestige of the last night’s desolation. 
The».scenery which surrounded this retreat presented a 
beautiful and romantic spectacle. I strolled through it 
with inexpressible delight, sometimes ascending a rocky 
eminence, to survey the surrounding country. My host 
had left his dwelling, unperceived by me, and I went in 
search of him, that I might share with him my joyous feel- 
ings. Ata-short distance from the cell I observed him on 
his knees, his hands clasped in ‘the attitude of the most de- 





yout prayer. My first impulse was to kneel beside him, * 


and join in his devotions. But I was restrained by a re- 
verential fear of disturbing them. I retired, with cautious 
steps, and awaited his return at the cavern. In a short 
time he arrived, bringing in his basket vegetables and 
fruits, from a little garden which he cultivated, and which 
were intended to furnish our morning repast. He entered 
the hermitage and commenced his brief preparations for 
breakfast, during which I had an opportunity of making my _ 
observations upon his personal appearance. He was of a 
middle stature, and apparently about 40 years of age. His 

brow was marked by a manly dignity, and, surmounted by 

‘thick, dishevelled locks, prematurely whitened. His nose 

was formed nearly after the Grecian model. All his fea- 

tures, as well as his actions and looks, generally wore an 

air, restless, eager and impatient. Little in his appearance 

and manner indicated the calm resignation of the hermit. 

His voice was harmonious, and his remarks were given with 

great point and brevity. Indeed every qualification of which 

he was possessed, seemed to mark him out from the multi- 
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tude, and had, no doubt, rendered him the delight and 
ornament of the society with which he had mingled. 

When the simple meal was concluded, I again left the 
cavern. I had already surveyed the scenery immediately 
contiguous to it, and, allured by the delightful prospect 
which met my eye on all sides, I meditated an excursion 
farther into the surrounding country. My curiosity prompt- 
ed me to pass by the place where I had observed the hermit 
at his devotions; but as I approached it, I beheld a specta- 
cle which at once changed the tenor of my reflections, and 
for a while affected me with gloomy sensations. I saw, at 
the very spot where the solitary had, a short time previous- 
ly, been engaged in prayer, a newly erected grave, covered _ 
with fresh flowers. Nota brier or a weed had been per- . 
mitted to grow in its vicinity. It looked like a place to 
which pious pilgrims might have resorted, to invoke the 
spirits of departed saints, and witness miracles wrought 
over their sacred dust. 

In a dark and boundless solitude we are inspired with 
feelings of which those who are accustomed only to open 
countries or a city life, can have no adequate conception. 
Shut out from human society, and the light of the sun, at 
mid-day, we imagine ourselves transported from earthly 
converse, and holding secret communication with beings of 
the intellectual world. It was, no doubt, this fecling from 
which originated the ancient superstition, that led the Druid 
to his deep forests, and the Greek and Roman to consult 
the oracles of their gods. Under the influence of this so- 
litude and silence, which impart to us such peculiar sen- 
sations in the midst of the wilderness, the imagination is 
impressed with unusual images. I have often seen, through 
the glimmering and deceptive light of a gloomy forest, a 
satyr, with arch looks and grimaces, skulk behind a tree, 
and sometimes the green-haired nymphs, as they leaped into 
the crystal fountains. I have often wished that I had 
lived in those remote ages, in which the real existence of 
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these rural divinities was believed ; when every tree had its 
dryad, every river its god, and every wood its faun; when 
Numa consulted his Egeria in the sacred grove, and Minos 
communed with Jove under the low-browed rock. ; 

After wandering'a long time in a delicious reverie, through. 
the dense and gloomy forest, I emerged from it, and began 
to climb an adjacent mountain, that I might enjoy a distant 
survey of the surrounding country. I was pleased with the 
exercise, for it recalled to my memory the delightful re- 
creations of my boyhood, when I mounted the highest cliffs 
that overlook my native Juniata. There I had often viewed 
the diminished boatman, as he passed down the stream, the 
king fisher, dwindled to an atom, or the bald eagle, row- 
ing his heavy course above the surface of the wave, and 
bearing his scaly plunder in his claws. There I had often 
gathered the prickly chesnut, and sometimes heads of ar- 
rows, fashioned from the flint, by the mighty Tuscarora 
warriors, who have now passed into oblivion, leaving no 
other monument of their existence and prescriptive pro- 
perty in these mountains. 

No one can be placed upon one of these lofty eminences 
without experiencing an unusual exhilaration of spirits. 
While in such a situation, we not only enjoy a purer and 
more élastic air, but feel divested of the gross matter of 
humanity, and proud of being placed above the common 
elevation and grovelling appetites of our species. 

In my wanderings through thesé@nchanting scenes I had 
consumed the morning, and the declension of the sun ad- 
monished me to commence my return to the hermit’s cave, 
I sat out immediately. When I had proceeded a short dis- 
tance, a new object of surprise was presented to my view. 
In a place, which I had supposed was entirely uninhabited, 
I found myself suddenly at the door of a rugged and deso- 
late cottage, surrounded by a few acres of cleared land, 
which appeared to have been left for many years unculti- 
vated. At first, I supposed it tenantless, but seeing smoke 
issuing from the chimney, I approached, to inquire as to the 
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road that I should pursue, of which I had, in my wan- 
derings, become doubtful. On entering the rude build- 
ing, I perceived an aged man, of stern aspect, who, by weight 
of years and apparent poverty, seemed to be reduced to the 
most abject wretchedness. He was seated on the side of a 
straw bed, and a few ragged weeds, thrown loosely over 
him, hardly served to cover his emaciated form. His coun- 
tenance still retained the ruins of a noble set of features, 
which even the ragged vestments that he wore could not 
deprive of their vetierable and majestic air, although all 
who have marked the common vicissitudes of fortune, need 
not be told how much a man’s dignity is overcome by the 
poverty of his wardrobe. 

As I approached, he looked up with heedless inattention, 
supposing me, no doubt, to be some one of those who usu- 
ally visited the hut. Ascertaining, however, from my voice, 
that I was a stranger, he sat in an erect posture, and ob- 
served me with curiosity. 

* You have lived to a great age, old man.’ 

* Less old in years than in experience. I have lived long 
enough to beg upon the fields on which I have fought.’ 

* You have then served your country ?” 

‘I fought at Brandywine, and was wounded at German- 
town, having the cap of this knee shot off. I had two 
brothers killed in the same cause, one at Quebec, with 
Montgomery, and the other upon the Kennebeck, where he 
petished with most oftitis nompaniqne by hunger, in en- 
deavoring to reach that city.’ 

* And is it thus that your patriotism and devotion have 
been.rewarded by your country?” 

‘I will go again, if she require my services,’ rising, as he 
spoke, from his couch; but finding his aged limbs unable 

to support him, he resumed his seat, and the tears flowed 


” abundantly down his cheeks. I endeavored to change the 


subject, expressing sympathy for his forlorn condition, and 
offering him a share of my purse, which he refused, observ- 


‘ing, that if he had not merits to recommend him to the 
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humanity of his country, he would not subsist upon private 
charity. ‘It was to avoid pity,’ said he, ‘ or, what is the 
same thing, contempt, that I sought, many years ago, the 
refuge of this forest. Man, without wealth, loses his dig- 
nity upon the pavement, and preserves it in the woods, even 
in such beggar’s weeds as these. Poverty and old age 
have laid their leaden hands upon me. The honors of my 
youth have been stripped off, as the wintry blast strips 
these woods of their foliage, leaving their naked trunks de- 
fenceless against the bleak and pitiless tempest. Like them 
I will weather out the storm. And yet,’ said he, after a 
pause, ‘I should not complain. I ‘am not altogether aban- ~ 
doned. A benevolent stranger, himself miserable, brings 
me my daily food, as the eagle shares his plunder with his 
superannuated partner; and a youth, whom I know not, 
sleeps upon the straw at the west side of the hut. I have 
ason. He lives, they say, in splendor, having married a 
rich lady in Virginia. He is heedless of my misfortunes.’ 

I inquired whether he had not other children, or relatives, 
to cheer his old age, at least by their society. After a 
solemn pause, he replied, 

‘I had a daughter—she is buried on *hat hill.’ 

His voice faltered, and he only added, in a low tone, 

‘Inga few days, perhaps hours, I shall repose by her 
side.’ 

I pressed his hand, and left the cottage. I said to the 
boy who followed me to the doo, ‘ Has the old mano 
friends?” 

‘ No sir, he is too poor.’ 

* No relations ?” 

* No sir,—no doubt for the same reason. 

I returned to the cell of the hermit. He had placed upon 
his board a frugal repast, of which we partook with»much 
zest, for exercise had given usa keen appetite. At the « 
conclusion of the meal we walked into the open air, and 
seated ourselves. under a beech tree, which overhung the 
beautiful stream that ran near the cave. ad 
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‘I ‘perceive sir,’ the hermit began, ‘that the accidents 
of the morning have conducted you to a cottage, at the bot- 
tom of the adjacent hill, I had hoped that this abode of 
misery would escape your observation. I perceive, too, 
that you have visited the—the grave—here in sight. These 
objects, together with my own ascetic life, may have excited 
in your mind a feeling of curiosity. _ I will therefore con- 
fide to you a history, to which human tongue has yet given 
no utterance. Your family and connexions are well known 
tome. I was born and grew to manhood in your native 
city, where for many years I enjoyed the friendship of your 
father and his family. * 

* At twenty years of age, I belonged to a troop of light 
horse, commanded by Captain M‘Pherson, of Philadelphia, 
which made part of the expedition sent into this section of 
the!state to suppress the “ Whiskey Insurrection.” We were 
stationed] in barracks at Carlisle, and often sent out in small 
detachments, in search of the “ Whiskey Boys.” It was my 
fate to be despatched with a small party into this valley, in 
- pursuit of some of the leaders of the insurrection. Near 
the spot where we are now seated, we engaged in a skirmish, 
in which I was brought to the ground by a rifle ball, that 
passed through my left shoulder. Loss of blood rendered 
me insensible. During my swoon I was borne by my com- 
rades, to the cottage which you visited this morning. I 
remained in a state of stupefaction for several hours, and 
on recovering, the first object that I beheld was a lady, who, 
with the most tender anxiety, was watching at my bed-side. 
She was beautiful, and her kind attentions,.no doubt, en- 
hanced in my estimation, the elegance of her appearance. 
My first inquiry was to ascertain to whom I was indebted 
for the affectionate care which had restored me to life. She 
informed me that her father, who had once held high rank 
in the American army, and enjoyed wealth and reputa- 
tion, did not wish his name to be revealed ; that he had lost 
his estate by the vicissitudes of the revolution; had strug- 
gled for a long time with poverty, had seen his friends 
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abandon him, and, to conceal the ruin of his fortunes, had 
sought this solitude; that she herself, had received the 
name of her mother, and was called Ellen Woodbury. At 
this moment her father, who was yet vigorous, entered the 
room, bearing from a neighbouring spring a pitcher of 
water, which he had procured for my refreshment, and he 
immediately united with his daughter in words of encour- 
agement and consolation. 

‘ By their kind care, in a few days I was sufficiently re- 
stored to-be able to walk into the woodlands around the 
cottage. I was usually accompanied by Ellen, while her 
father was engaged in the labors of his garden, or the corn- 
field, or in pursuit of the abundant game of the forest. On 
one occasion, placing his daughter’s hand in mine, he said, 
with a solemn tone, “ This girl, sir, is my last hold upon 
life.. You are a soldier, and I trust her with confidence to 
your care. I have already resolved not to survive the dis- 
honor of my family.” 

*He was, himself,’ continued ‘the hermit, ‘a man of 
liberal education, and had devoted all his leisure moments 
to the cultivation of his daughter’s mind. She conversed 
fluently in several languages, and was familiar with the 
most-useful branches of polite learning. 

* My wound was, in a few weeks, entirely healed. But I 
felt that another, and a more remediless wound had been 
inflicted on me. Without even suspecting the approach of 
such a passion, I became entangled in the most violent at- 
tachment for Ellen. I strove to disengage myself, but to 
no purpose. I postponed my departure from time to time, 
still feigning debility as an excuse for my delay. In my 
intercourse with this family, I had thought of myself only, 
not once imagining that injury might result from our ac- 
quaintance, to my amiable and innocent benefactress. I 
- soon perceived, however, that her affection for me was not 
less ardent than that which I felt towards her. I often re- 
lated to her romantic and tragic tales, which I had read or 
heard, of love adventures, for these were the subjects to 
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which my feelings perpetually seduced me. I was not'per- 
mitted to indulge long in my dangerous infatuation. Con- 
science began to exercise her office, and to whisper to me 
her reproaches. I awoke to the horror of my situation and 
the extreme indiscretion of my conduct. I resolved upon 
an immediate separation. . I was, however, unable to put 
my design at once into execution, or dissolve the spell 
that bound me. At length, a sense of the danger that might 
affect the happiness of this beloved girl, gave me courage 
to fulfil.my purpose of flight. She observed my prepara- 
tions, notwithstanding my care to conceal them. But she 
uttered not a word, and I had resolved to leave myself'no 
leisure for reflection. I felt that precipitation, only, could 
save us both from impending ruin. 

The hour of our final interview arrived, and we walked 
together into the woods, at my/request. We sat down near 
the very spot where the ashes of this—amiable girl—now 
repose—in the grave. It was one of those peaceful days 
of autumn, when the thin and cool vapors soften the inten- 
sity of the sun’s rays. The air was still, and the leaves, 
tinged with the hue of approaching winter, now and‘ then 
detached from their branches, came fluttering to the ground. 
The melancholy wood-pigeon began. its plaintive moan, 
from a neighbouring rock. I took Ellen’s hand in mine, 
and often endeavored, but in vain, to pronounce the dread- 
ful farewell. She held her eye fixed upon the ground for 
a long time ; at length it met mine, and she exclaimed, 

- ©There is an ill-omened meaning in your looks ! you are 
agitated. Gracious Heaven! what can it mean? Surely 
you do not intend to leave us, Henry? Alas!’ she con- 
tinued, as if unconscious of her words, ‘I would not leave 
him.’ . 

‘ Ellen,’ I replied, ‘we must see each other no more. 
Imperious necessity tears me from you. I have already 
lingered too long. You know not the danger that besets 
you, or you would fly from it, as from death.and dishonor.’ 

‘ But can you not,’ said she, without heeding my admo- 
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nitions, ‘stay atleast a few days longer? The clouds threaten 
rain; my father will be grieved ; and I—alas ! why should 
I disguise my feelings ? I ghall not survive your departure ! 

‘ Hold! wretched girl,’ L exclaimed—interrupting her, 
for she had burst into tears and loud sobbings—‘ on my 
knees let me supplicate your forgiveness for the most bar- 
_ barous concealment. He whom you would detain—he who 

' honors you, loves you, adores you, but dares no longer re- 
ciprocate your affection, is———a married man.’ 

* The blood left her cheeks, and she appeared to bé para- 
lyzed by the violence of the shock. In a few moments she 
turned from me abruptly, and walked towards the cottage. 

‘ You need not tell me how much I erred in loving this 
girl, while I was united to another, and especially in con- 
cealing the secret, until it was too late to reveal it. I seek 
not apology or disculpation. I must, however, disclaim all 
premeditated crime, in observing this secrecy. I was over- 
powered by the intensity of my passion, when least appre- 
hensive of my danger, as men in the full enjoyment of 
health, fall sick and die. 

‘I thought it prudent to quit ‘the cottage without again 
seeing Ellen, after having said adieu to her father. But 
my feet seemed to cling to the threshold. I looked round 
for a last glance, and listened once more for the sound of 
her voice. As I passed the door, I heard a loud sob from 
the upper apartment of the cottage, and as I retired, a scream 
of agony fell upon my ear. I fled, as if from some dreadful 
peril, not knowing whither I directed my steps ; and after 
several hours, found myself near the place whence I had set 
out. I again departed, and after many wanderings, arrived 
at night in the village of Concord, where I procured a con- 
veyance, and the next morning arrived at Carlisle. I re- 
joined my troop, to the surprise of my comrades, who had 
already numbered me with the dead. We were hurried 
immediately on an expedition to Pittsburg, from which 
place returned. to Philadelphia, and after three months 
absence was restored to the society of my family. I strove 
Vot. I-—=No. 9. 82 
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to expel my unhappy affection for Ellen, but it continued to 
intrude upon my happiness. In my sleep I found myself 
walking by her side through the forest, or along the bank 
of a clear stream. But let this part of my story be passed 
over in silence. I will only observe farther, that my wife 
died in a few months after my return home, and that when 
I had paid the last honors due to her memory, I revisited 
this spot. In approaching it, I was agitated by my mingled 
hopes and fears, almost to phrenzy. I looked down from 
the top of yonder hill, upon the cottage, without the courage 
to approach nearer, lest some direful news might blast my 
hopes. Suddenly, as I drew towards the house, I discovered 
myself standing neara grave. The mould was yet fresh, 
and the earth around it marked by recent footsteps. I 
shrunk back with horror, and the most ominous presenti- 
ments rushed upon my imagination. 

* Perhaps,’ I exclaimed, ‘it is the grave of Ellen! but 
no, it is her father who has filled up the measure of life and 
its miseries, and has fallen, like ripe fruit from its branch.’ 
I met, near the door of the cottage, the peasant boy whom 
you saw in attendance on the old man, and learned from him 
the dreadful truth. I found the wretched father, who was 
vigorous and athletic at my departure, borne down by in- 
firmities; his head white as the snows that skirt these moun- 
tains; the fire of his eye quenched, and an air-of stupid 
misery clouding his once animated countenance. Happily 
he did not recognise me; so. that by assuming the dis- 
guise in which you now see me, I have :been enabled to 
watch over his old age. 

' ¢T have not dared to inquire into the manner med circum- 
stances of Ellen’s death. From the peasant lad I have 
learned, that soon after my departure, she fell.into a state 
of derangement, and that in her moments of deepest melan- 
choly, she sought the solitude of these forests, and often wan- 
dered so far as to be unable to return home in the evening, 
sustaining life on wild fruits, and quenching her thirst from 
the rivulet that flows from the side of the mountain.’ 
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The hermit here paused, and sat for several moments in 
profound reverie. He then rose, as if heedless of any one 
being near him, and walked farther into the forest. In a 
short time, the boy whom I have already mentioned, came 
with great haste, and informed us that the father of Ellen was 
dead. At this intelligence, my companion, springing from 
the seat which he had taken, advanced with rapid pace to- 
wards the cottage, whither I followed him. We found the 
venerable old man stretched lifeless on his bed. The next 
morning, which was that of Sunday, the boy was despatched 
into the neighboring country, to procure a coffin, and invite 
the few inhabitants to pay the last respect to the “ Old man 
of the valley,” by which name he was generally known 
among them. While we were all assembled around the 
corpse, a man of noble figure and im splendid apparel, came 
with hasty and noiseless step, into the apartment. He ap- 
proached the coffin, fell on his knees, and remained for 
several minutes in devout and fervent prayer. After he 
arose from his devout posture, he embraced the coffin, and 
signifying to me his design, we raised it on our shoulders, 
and, followed by those who had been invited to attend the © 
funeral, bore it to the grave, where the aged soldier reposes, 
by the.side of the unfortunate Ellen. While we were en- 
gaged in performing the last obsequies, the stranger, turning 
round a neighbouring hill, disappeared from our sight. I 
had recently observed so attentively the features of the 
hermit, that his change of dress had not secured him from 
my recognition, I returned, with a heavy heart, to the cave, 
where I found him reinvested with his disguise of a hermit. 
I passed that evening with him, and the next morning sat 
out for Philadelphia, after having endeavored to persuade 
him to return to society. He replied to my solicitations by 
pointing to the graves of Ellenand her father. I have since 
learned from the relatives of the solitary man, who reside 
at'present in this city, and from two strangers, who recently 
visited “ The Shades of Death,” that he has ceased to.exist; 
that the aged men of that part of the country often converse 
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respecting the virtues and military services of the deceased 
general, and the young girls strew flowers on the grave of 
Ellen Woodbury. 

J.S. 
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Tue Theatrical amusements of last winter, which were 
distributed in the three principal streets of our city, passed 
off with eclat. Whatever could console us for want of wit 
in the actors and the writers of the Drama, or want of taste 
in the audience, was provided, with laudable industry and 
ingenuity. We had the usual allowance of thunder and 
lightning, paste-board seas and cataracts. We were favored 
with the sight of Punch and Judy, a “ full stud of horses,” 
dragons that spat fire, and a real man walking upon a 
stretched cord, from the pit to the gallery. But what most 
delighted our senses, was the exhibition of the opera dan- 
cers, and “ Corps de Ballets,” imported last season from 
Paris. These representatives of the Graces brought over 
several new postures and attitudes, that were, previously to 
their fortunate arrival among us, totally unknown in this 
country; which prove that, with all our dancing during half 
a century, we are yet unacquainted with the alphabet of this 
science. They despised your sober balancés, chassés, flic- 
Jflacs, and back to back. A lady with her cavalier, having 
first divested herself, as far as possible, of any gross and 
superfluous encumbrance of dress, just “ flits upon the 
scene,” and endeavors to present herself to the spectators 
under the most pleasing variety of shapes and appearances. 
Ont while she is seen suspended with her “ many twinkling 
feet” in the air. In the next instant, perched upon her left 
toe, while the right has sought the level of the eye, she 
stands in motionless equilibrium, and thus holds the “ mir- 
ror up to nature.” Then suddenly, she will twirl round 
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upon her own axis, like one of those little implements of the 
school-boys, vulgarly called a top, till the whole house rings 
with rapturous acclamation. Some dull fellows, indeed, 
pretend that these ladies of the opera, both by the scanti- 
ness of their wardrobe and these Ionic attitudes, “‘ o’erstep 
the modesty of nature,” and think, like a great authority of 
the ancients, that they “ dance better than is necessary for 
honest women.” For ourselves, we reverence genius, 
whatever may be the direction of its flights, and though 
unable to cut a “ pigeon-wing” ourselves, we only lament 
our ignorance, and do not the less admire and love those 
who have attained to such an invidious pre-eminence. 

Besides, we are prepared to defend the art itself, by 
learned and classical authorities. The ancient Greeks be- . 
~ lieved the dance to be of celestial origin; and it was often 
admitted among the accomplishments and amusements of 
their divinities. The graces are always represented in the 
attitude of dancing, and Apollo, the most graceful and 
amiable of the gods, is called by Pindar the Dancer. Even 
Jupiter, himself, sometimes took share in a cotillion, and 
on one occasion danced a gavot, as we see in the following 
verse from an unknown author. “,Mucosi dagyuro mang avdguves 
Crowes.” 

Epaminondas, among his many rare qualities, mentioned 
by Cornelius Nepos, is praised for his skill in dancing; and 
this art is introduced, in the lives of several illustrious per- 
sonages of his nation, as a qualification becoming men of 
honor and wisdom. Themistocles, for refusing to dance 
at an entertainment on one o¢casion, passed for an unlearn- 
ed and ill-bred fellow. This you will find mentioned in the 
Tusculans of Cicero. The savage dances in his native 
woods, and many of the dumb animals, especially the bears, . 
express their joy by this agreeable agitation of the, limbs. 
David danced before Saul; and.even among some of the 
religious sects of our sober country, dancing is the accom- 
paniment of devotion. It is true that, like all other bless- 
ings of life, it is subject to abuse. _ The Ionians, in their 
day, converted the dance into licentiousness, and brought 
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total discredit upon the art; for which they are censured by 


Theophrastus ; and Horace, reproving a similar effeminacy 
or wantonness of dance at Rome, says: 


Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 
Matura Virgo. 


And so much was this useful and healthful practice 
brought into disrepute at Rome, that Cicero tells us no one 
danced in his time except a drunkard or a madman, and 
he treats it as the last effect of Bacchanalian debauchery. 
Nemo fere saltat sobrius nisi fort? insanit. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE ISLES OF THE SEA. 
“Oh, many are the beauteous Isles.” — 


Ou, many are the isles that lie 
Far in the unknown sea, 

Where away the hushed winds die 
In soft tranquillity. 

And floats there many a palmy land 
Upon the silent deep; 

Unswept by fierce olian band, 
Mild ocean rocks their sleep. 


Nor lists their silence to the sound 
Of war’s terrific roar; 
Nor rolls the peal of victory round, 
Nor dies along the shore 


The song of Adria’s gondolier; 
But in deep melody, 

They join with music of the sphere 
The water’s revelry. 

Aye, there they lie, as fresh and fair 
As Eden in her prime,} 

Nor blast of death nor tainted air 
Breathes through their sinless clime. 
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Fresh flowers of peace immortal spring, 
And there their charms prolong, 
While notes of joy from every string 
Hymn their eternal song. 
What though their sky hath never rung — 
To notes from mortal lyre, 
Nor bard of earth his harp hath strung 
To breathe its hidden fire: 
And though there floats no tale of time 
Upon the ambient air, 
Creation’s charms, ere lost by crime, 
Displayed no scene more fair. 
Bright Tempe’s vale heard not the swell, 
Of softer music, sent 
From shores of thyme and asphodel, > 
In thrilling ravishment. co 7 
Nor broke upon the ear of day, 
By-Nilus’ silver flood, 
A deeper, more mysterious lay, 
Where Memnon’s statue stood. 
Oh might I stand, ye sunny isles, q 
‘Upon your blissful shore, _ 
And mark your still unclouded smiles, 
The same ye had of yore! 
How calm, how beautiful ye sleep, 
As when to light ye sprang, 
Or, spread upon the glorious deep, 
Your fountain voices rang. 
As if creation in her prime, : 
Had stretched and left ye there, F: 
The symbol of each later clime 
Of what at morn they were. 
From tempest gloom called fresh and clear 
Mid choral songs, and light,— 
Like laughing hope from blackest fear, 
A vision blest and bright— 
The stars that looked on Eden’s bowers, 
And sang their song of praise, 
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Still brighten, as in midnight hours 
Upon your charms they gaze. 

And mirrored ocean, air, and sky, 
In deep-toned harmony, 


Joined with sphere-music, breathe on high 


Your stainless purity. 


And sleeps there, silent and sublime, 
In its primeval light, 

The beauty, which no wrath of Time 
Hath seared with blast or blight. 


_ Not on your stillness might intrude 


The echo of dismay, 
Nor mark your untracked solitude 
The footsteps of decay. 


No lofty spires and gorgeous domes 
In ruined grandeur lie, 

Or sculptured tombs, the prison homes 
Of kings, who scorn’d to die. 

Ne’er has your mountain echo wak’d 
The troubled voice of fame, 

Nor smiling bow’r nor valley quak’d 
With terror of a name. 

No murky cloud of war e’er bore 
The smoke of battle plain, 

Nor swept, defiled with human gore, 
Your rivers to the main. 

E’en Ocean folds his billowy wings 
About your lap of rest, 

The raging surge to slumber brings 
The dashing of ‘its crest. 

Calm beauty walks your midnight heaven, 
As when Creation rose; 

Loud peals, by long hosannas A i 
Shall rock her to repose. ' 

Ruin on earth deep trace hath made,’ 
But green your youth shall be, 

Till gray-haired Time and Nature fade 

Into Eternity. 





